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On  the  Social  and  Educational  Statistics  of  Manchester  . 
and  Salford. 

By  David  Chadwick,  F.S.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  November  11th,  1861.] 

I  HAVE  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  wish  of  the  Society,  by  sub- 
mitting the  Tabular  Statements  I  have  prepared  on  subjects  which 
come  under  the  designation  of  Social  and  Educational  Statistics.  I 
have  collected  the  facts  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  shall 
comment  thereon  in  the  briefest  manner.  The  subjects  of  inquiry 
embrace  population,  property,  local  government,  sanitary  regulations, 
police  management,  courts  of  justice,  prisons,  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions,  school  and  church  accommodation,  &c. 

My  object  will  be  gained  if  I  can  present  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  such  a  collection  of  Tables 
as  will  be  readily  available  for  reference,  in  relation  to  this  district 
and  county,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  serve  as  c^'ita  for  future 
comparison. 

The  dates  of  a  few  particular  occurrences  may  be  found  useful  at 
the  commencement.  The  great  Charter  of  Manchester  was  granted 
by  Thomas  de  Grelley  in  1301 ;  the  town  was  created  a  Parliamentary 
Borough  under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  was  constituted  a  Muni- 
cipal Borough  in  1838 ;  was  made  a  Registration  District  in  1837  ; 
became  the  See  of  a  Bishop  in  1847 ;  and  was  created  a  City  iu 
1853. 
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Sulford  received  a  Cliaiter  of  Incorporation  in  12.'}0;  was  created 
a  Parliamentary  liorough  in  1832  ;  u  Municipal  Borough  in  1R14  ;  u 
Registratior.  District  in  ISyS.  The  townships  of  Pendleton,  IJrough- 
ton,  and  the  detached  portion  of  the  township  of  Pcndlubury  were 
incorporated  with  the  Municipal  Borough  in  1853. 

As  1  shall  have  frequently  to  refer  to  "Manchester"  and  "Salford," 
and  as  much  inconvenience  and  sometimes  confusion  is  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  those  terms,  without  any  exact  idea  of  the  precise 
limits  intended,  1  append  the  following  explanation  : — 

The  Toirnsltip  of  Manchester  consists  of  the  following  wards: — 
New  Cross,  St  Michael's,  Collegiate  Church,  St.  Clement's,  Exchange, 
Oxford,  St.  James's,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Ann's.  The  township  of 
Hulme  contains  St.  George's  and  Medlock-street  wards.  The  town- 
ship of  Chorltonupon-Medlock  consists  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Luke's 
wards.  The  township  of  Ardwick  is  comprised  in  one  ward,  called 
the  Ardwick  ward,  which  also  includes  Beswick.  The  township  of 
Chectham  is  also  included  in  a  single  ward — the  Cheetham  ward. 

The  City  of  Manchester  (or  the  municipal  borough),  comprises  the 
townships  of  Manchester,  Hulrac,  Cborlton-upon-Medlock,  Cheetham, 
Ardwick  and  Beswick. 

The  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Manchester  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  the  townships  of  Bradford,  Newton, 
and  Harpurliey. 

The  Registration  District  of  Manchester  consists  of  the  sub-districts 
of  Ancoats,  Deansgate,  London-road,  Market-street,  and  St.  George's; 
Newton,  Cheetham,  Failsworth,  Blackley,  and  Prcstwich. 

The  Parish  of  Manchester  includes  thirty  townships  and  places 
enumerated  in  Table  No.  2. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Manchester  have  jurisdiction  only 
within  tlie  township  of  Manchester,  the  same  as  the  Ovcrseei^s  of 
the  Poor. 

The  Diocese  of  Manchester  comprises  the  two  Archdeaneries  of 
Manchester  and  Lancaster.  The  Archdeanery  of  Manchester  includes 
the  Deaneries  of  Manchester,  Blackburn,  and  Leyland,  and  the  parish 
of  Leigh,  with  the  townships  connected  therewith.  The  Archdeanery 
of  Lancaster  consists  of  the  Deanery  of  Amoanderness,  and  such  parts 
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of  the  Deaneries  of  Kendal  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale  as  are  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster. 

The  Township  of  Salford  consists  of  four  wards,  namely  : — Black- 
friars,  Crescentj  St.  Stephen's,  and  Trinity  wards.  (In  St.  Stephen's 
ward,  for  municipal  purposes,  there  is  also  included  that  portion  of  the 
township  of  Broughton  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Irwell.) 

The  Mxinicipal  Borourjh  of  Salford  consists  of  the  township  of 
Salford,  the  township  of  Broughton,  the  township  of  Pendleton, 
and  the  detached  portion  of  the  township  of  Pendlebury. 

The  ParUamentanj  Boroufih  of  Salford  includes  the  whole  of  the 
municipal  borough,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  township  of 
Pendlebury. 

The  Salford  Poor-Law  Union  and  the  Salford  Registration  District 
are  each  co-extensive  with  the  Parliamentary  Borough. 

The  first  series  of  Tables  relates  to  Population  and  Property. 
Table  No.  1  exhibits  the  comparative  population  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Lancashire  in  the  GO  years  from  1801  to  1861.  In  this 
return  the  populations  of  Manchester  and  Salford  are  taken  together, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  60  years  ago.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  population  of  the  districts  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  increased  in  60  years  384-86  per  cent.,  and  in  the  last  20 
years  47-79  per  cent.  Liverpool  increased  439-37  per  cent,  in  60 
years,  and  54-94  per  cent,  in  the  last  20  years.  Preston  increased 
581-46  per  cent,  in  60  years,  and  63-03  per  cent,  in  the  last  20 
years.  Burnley  increased  634-79  per  cent,  in  60  years,  and  102-40 
per  cent,  in  the  last  20  years.  The  total  of  this  Table  shews  that 
the  population  of  the  twelve  town  districts  therein  enumerated  has 
increased  386-70  per  cent,  in  the  last  60  years,  avjd  52  53  per  cent. 
in  the  last  20  years  ;  aho  that  the  population  of  the  entire  county  has 
increased  260-71  per  cent,  in  the  last  60  years,  and  45-09  per  cent, 
in  the  last  20  years ;  while  in  England  and  Wales  the  increase  has 
been  125-6  per  cent,  in  60  years,  and  only  26-06  per  cent,  in  the 
last  20  years. 

Table  No.  2  exhibits  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Manchester 
in  185i  and  1861;  the  number  of  houses,  and  the  number  of  male 
and  female  persons  in  1861,  with   the  rate  of  increase  in  the  10 
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years.  From  this  Table  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  population  of  Moss 
Side  has  incrciised  in  the  last  10  years  lHu'47  percent.;  Opcnshaw, 
lyil-l  per  cent. ;  Bradford,  124'11  per  cent. ;  Gorton,  121'13  per 
cent.;  Bcswick,  118"07  per  cent.;  Withington,  Rl-77  per  cent.; 
Harpurhey,  80'r)7  per  cent. ;  Chcctham,  50'11  per  cent. ;  Newton, 
88-02  per  cent.;  Ardwick,  37-83  per  cent.;  Ilulme,  27-95  per  cent.; 
and  Chorlton-iipon-Medlock,  25-99  per  cent.  The  total  increase  in 
the  populiitiou  of  the  entire  parish  in  the  10  years  ending  18G1  was 
17  10  per  cent. 

Ttible  No.  3  exhibits  the  population  of  the  Parliamentary  borough 
of  Manchester  in  1851  and  1801,  and  shews  the  increase  in  the 
10  years  to  be  1309  per  cent. 

Table  No.  4  shews  the  increase  in  the  city  (the  municipal  borough) 
during  the  10  years  to  have  been  11-5*2  per  cent.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that,  in  the  last  decennial  period,  the  population  of  the  township 
of  Manchester  has  decreased  1,948  persons,  being  a  reduction  of  1-04 
per  cent,  in  the  10  years.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increase  of  warehouses,  manufactories,  shops,  and  other 
business  premises,  to  the  exclusion  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the  neces- 
sary erection  of  the  latter  in  tlie  suburbs.  This  is  made  more  palpable 
by  Table  No.  5,  shewing  the  population  in  the  Registrars'  sub-districts, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  Deansgate  sub- 
district  decreased  13-29  per  cent. ;  Market-street  sub-district  decreased 
13-09  per  cent. ;  Loudon-road  sub-district  decreased  10-09  per  cent. 
The  total  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Superintendent  Registrar's 
district  of  Manchester  is  only  from  228,433  to  243,615,  being  6-65 
per  cent. 

Table  No,  6  shews  that  the  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
of  Salford  increased  from  85,108  in  1851,  to  102,414  in  1861;  being 
at  the  rate  of  20-33  per  cent.  Of  this  increase,  11-95  per  cent,  has 
taken  place  in  the  township  of  Salford  ;  38-72  per  cent,  in  Broughton ; 
4693  per  cent,  in  Pendleton;  and  87-46  per  cent,  in  the  detached 
portion  of  Pendlebury.* 

*  For  the  Mortality  Returns  of  the  District,  see  Eeports  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Sanitary  Association ;  and  the  Classified  and  Street  Returns  recently 
published  by  the  Corporation  of  Salford. 
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Table  No.  7  shews  the  annual  value  of  property  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  and  also  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1859-60  ;  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  remark  that  the  annual  value  of  property  in  Lancashire 
was  £10,-458,000. ;  while  the  annual  value  of  property  in  England 
and  Wales  was  £103,462,000.  So  that  the  property  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster  comprises  lO'll  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-tenth,  of 
the  entire  property  in  England  and  Wales, 

The  area  of  Lancashire  is  1,765  square  miles,  or  1,129,600  acres. 
The  area  of  England  is  50,992  square  miles ;  and  of  Wales,  7,398 
square  miles,  or  37,324,915  acres.  England  has,  on  an  average,  332 
persons  to  a  square  mile  ;  Wales,  136 ;  Scotland.  92. 

Lancashire,  in  regard  to  area,  is  302  per  cent,  of  England  and 
Wales,  or  one  thirty-third  part  thereof.  It  has  1,396  persons  per 
square  mile,  or  four  times  the  average  of  all  the  counties  in  England ; 
ten  times  the  average  of  the  counties  in  Wales ;  and  fifteen  times 
the  average  of  the  counties  in  Scotland.* 

The  next  series  of  Tables  relates  to  the  Local  Taxation. 

The  local  taxes  consist  of  the  Poor-Rate,  the  Highway-Rate,  and  the 
Township-Rate.  The  City-Rate  in  Manchester,  and  the  Borough-Rate 
in  Salford,  are  included  in,  and  collected  as  part  of  the  Poor-Rates. 

Of  all  the  local  rates,  the  poor-rate  is  the  most  important.  Table 
No.  8  shews  the  amount  of  poor-rates,  the  number  of  assessments, 
the  value  of  property  assessed,  the  amount  in  the  pound,  the  per 
centage  collected,  and  the  heads  of  expenditure  in  each  year  from 
1820  to  1860,  in  the  township  of  Manchester.  From  this 
interesting  Table,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lings,  comptroller,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  rate  in 
the  pound  for  the  20  years  ending  1840  was  2s.  lid.,  and  for 
the  20  years  ending  1860  it  was  3s.  9|d.  in  the  pound, — the 
average  rate  for  the  40  years  being  3s.  5|d.  in  the  pound.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  assessments  was  79"86  per  cent,  in  the 
first  20  years,  and  17-64  in  the  latter  20  years.  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  pi'operty  assessed  in  the  first  20  years  was  94-44  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  latter  20  years  31-99  per  cent.     These  figures  are 

*  See  "  Suggestions  on  Parliamentary  Representation,"  by  the  Author ; 
Smith  and  Son,  London,  1859. 
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very  remarkable  when  it  is  recollected  that,  as  shewn  by  a  former 
Table  (No.  3),  the  actual  population  has  decreased.  This  Table  is 
also  valuable  in  shewing  the  amount  paid  to  constables,  to  county 
rates,  and  to  parish  and  liighway  rates,  and  the  periods  when  such 
cliargcs  ceased.  It  also  shews  the  amount  paid  to  the  borough- rates, 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  to  Overseers. 

Table  No.  9««hews  the  amount  of  the  city  and  borough  rates,  and 
the  assessable  value  of  property  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  from 
1839-40  to  lbUO-1.  In  this  period  the  assessable  value  of  prope;ty 
in  the  municipal  borough  or  city  of  Manchester,  has  increased  from 
£0(39,934.  to  1*1,203,505.,  being  an  increase  of  ^£533,571.  in  twenty- 
one  years,  or  79*65  per  cent;  the  amount  of  the  borough  or  city 
rate  has  averaged  14.07  pence  in  the  pound.  In  Salford,  the 
assessable  value  of  property  increased  from  £101,734.  in  1844-5,  to 
£346,601.  in  1860-1;  being  an  increase  of  £184,807.,  or  114  3  per 
cent.  With  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  borough-rate  in  Salford, 
which  averaged  during  that  period  8-07  pence  in  the  pound,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  expense  of  the  city  gaol  is  paid  out  of 
the  city-rate  in  Manchester,  while  in  Salford  the  gaol  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  county-rate,  which  is  collected  as  part  of  the 
poor-rate,  there  being  no  separate  Quarter  Sessions  in  that 
borough. 

Table  No.  10  is  a  statement  of  the  township  and  highway  rates 
levied  in  the  township  of  Manchester  from  184-2-3  to  1800-1. 

Tables  No.  11  and  12,  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  Wilham  Armitt, 
Assistant  Overseer,  shew  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  poor-rates 
levied  in  the  township  of  Salford  from  1808  to  1800,  a  period 
of  52  years  ;  and  also  the  number  of  assessments  and  the  heads 
of  expenditure  in  each  year  from  1830  to  1800  ;  the  average  amount 
of^ poor-rate  for  that  period  being  2s.  ll^^d.  in  tlie  pound. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  making  comparisons  of  poor-rates  and 
other  local  taxes,  that  the  amount  in  the  pound  depends,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  on  the  principle  of  assessing  property,  which  has 
varied  considerably  at  difierent  periods,  and  in  different  localities.* 

*  See  Report  on  the  "  Poor's  Rates  and  Principle  of  Rating,"  by  the  Author, 
published  by  W.  Jackson,  Salford,  1849. 
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The  next  Tables  refer  to  Sanitary,  Municipal,  and  Miscellaneous 
subjects.* 

Table  No.  13  shews  the  cost  of  paving  and  sewering  streets  in 
Manchester  during  the  last  30  years ;  and  Table  No.  14  the  cost  of 
paving  and  sewering  the  streets  of  Salford  during  the  last  16  years. 

Table  No.  15  shews  the  work  done  by  the  Paving,  Sewering,  and 
Highways  Committee  in  Manchester,  during  the  last  30  years.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  88  miles  of  main  sewers  have  been  made 
during  that  period,  and  also  137  miles  of  cross  sewers. 

Table  No.  16  shews  the  number  of  gas  meters  in  use,  in  Mancliester, 
in  the  year  1860,  the  price  of  gas,  and  the  amount  of  gas  rental,  f 

Table  No.  17  gives  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  suits  in  the 
Manchester  City  Court  of  Record,  in  the  years  1858, 1859,  and  18G0. 

Table  No.  18  gives  particulars  with  reference  to  the  Salford 
Hundred  Court  of  Record,  in  the  years  1847  to  1860,  inclusive. 

Table  No.  19  furnishes  some  historical  facts  respecting  the  Salford 
County  Court,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1847,  up  to 
1860,  with  particulars  respecting  the  number  of  plaints  entered, 
the  sums  paid  for  fees,  and  the  amounts  for  which  judgments  were 
obtained,  &c. 

Table  No.  20  is  compiled  from  the  excellent  police  returns  of 
Captain  Willis  and  Captain  Palin,  and  shews  the  number  of  persons 
apprehended  within  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  how  they  were 
disposed  of,  from  the  years  1841  to  1860.  This  Table  exhibits 
several  remarkable  facts.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1841, 
13,345  persons  were  taken  into  custody,  of  which  number  10,383  were 
discharged  by  the  magistrates  or  acquitted  on  trial ;  while  in  1860 
only  7,387  persons  were  taken  into  custody,  and  2,487  were  discharged 
by  the  magistrates  or  acquitted  on  trial.  In  1841,  22  per  cent,  only 
of  the  persons  apprehended  were  convicted,  while  88  per  cent,  were 
acquitted ;  whereas  in  1860,  66  per  cent,  were  convicted,  and  only 

*  A  Paper  on  the  Municipal  Government  of  Manchester  was  read  before 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Metcalf;  see  "Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society." 

+  A  Paper  on  tlie  Manchester  Gas  Works  was  read  by  John  Shuttleworth, 
Esq.,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester. 
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33  per  cent,  acquitted.  Tlicst;  results  afTord  some  indication  of  the 
increased  intelligenco  and  discriniiiiation  exorcised  by  the  jiolice  force 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  the  return  relating  to  pubhc- 
houses,  some  interesting  facts  may  be  noticed:  the  total  number  of 
public-houses  in  1841  was  4'.»8,  and  in  1800,  485,  being  a  decrease 
of  13  ;  the  number  of  public-houses  with  vaults  in  1847  was  2.09, 
while  the  number  with  vaults  iu  1860  was  318  ;  the  number  of 
beershops  in  1841  was  7(3!),  and  in  1800,  1040.  It  would  therefore 
appoiir  that  all  the  care  and  discretion  exercised  by  the  magistrates 
in  refusing  to  increase  the  number  of  licenses  for  public-houses  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number 
of  beershops.  The  number  of  licensed  marine  store  dealers  was,  in 
1850,  1054,  and  in  1860,  1231.  The  number  of  brothels  known  to 
the  police  was,  in  1841,  300,  and  in  1800,  404.  The  strength  of 
the  police  force  was,  in  1841,  317,  and  in  1800,  017. 

Table  No.  21  shews  the  average  number  of  prisoners  iu  the  Man- 
chester City  Gaol,  with  their  net  earnings  per  annum,  cost  per  head 
per  day,  &c.,  from  1851  to  1801.  The  net  cost  per  head,  per  day, 
after  deducting  earnings,  was  ll^d.  in  1852,  and  only  9Jd.  in 
1801.  The  total  earnings  of  409  prisoners,  in  1852,  were  £083.  7s.; 
while  the  total  earnings,  in  1801,  of  508  prisoners  were  £2770.  5s.  5d. 
Table  No.  22  gives  the  strength  of  the  Salford  Police  Force,  in 
the  years  1840  and  1801,  together  with  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  ; 
also  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  other  particulars. 

Table  No.  23  shews  the  strength  of  the  Manchester  Fire  Brigade, 
the  amount  of  property  destroyed  and  saved  respectively,  the  number 
of  fire  engines,  &c.,  from  1848  to  1860,  from  the  returns  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Rose,  the  Superintendent. 

For  the  important  retiu-n  marked  No.  24  I  am  indebted  to  Captain 
Palin  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the  chief  constables  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 
After  considerable  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  information 
from  the  conductors  and  teachers  of  the  day  and  Sunday  schools  in 
connection  with  the  various  religious  denominations  in  Manchester 
and  Salford,  I  found  it  impossible  to  compile  accurate  statements  of 
the  day  and  Sunday  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  various  schools.  I 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
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return,  on  account  of  the  ditTerence  which  exists  in  the  published 
returns  of  recent  writers  on  educational  statistics  relating  to  this 
district;  and,   as  all  parties  expressed  a  desire  for  reliable  infor- 
mation,   I  was   induced   to   confer   with  the  chief  constables,  and 
submit  the  difficulty  to  them,  considering  it  one  which  came  within 
their  sphere   of  statistical  inquiry,   inasmuch   as   it   had  a   direct 
relation  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime.    I  have  to  express  to 
those  gentlemen  my  deep  obligation  for  the  readiness  with  wshich 
they  acquiesced  in  my  suggestion,  by  which  means  we  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  the  very  accurate  and  relialjle  information  com" 
prised  in  this  Table.     It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester there  were  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  14,105 
day  scholars,  and  14,904  Sunday  scholars;  Eoman  Catholics,  3,723 
day  scholars,    and   5,150    Sunday  scholars ;  Dissenters,  5,009  day 
scholars,  and  20,803  Sunday  scholars  ;    in  private  academies  and 
schools,  not  directly  connected  with  places  of  worship,  9,086  day 
scholars,  and  1,830  Sunday  scholars. 

In  the  borough  of  Salford  the  Church  of  England  day  scholars 
were  5,200, — Sunday  scholars,  6,757  ;  Roman  Catholic  day  scholars, 
770, — Sunday  scholars,  1,040;  Dissenters'  day  scholars,  1,874, — 
Sunday  scholars,  8,557  ;  private  schools,  not  directly  connected  with 
any  place  of  worship,  2,075  day  scholars. 

A  sammary  of  this  return  shews  that  in  the  city  of  Manchester 
and  the  borough  of  Salford  there  were  41,848  day  scholars,  and 
50,041  Sunday  scholars  in  attendance  in  September,  1861.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  80,000  Sunday  scholars  and  teachers  were 
estimated  to  have  been  present  in  Peel  Park,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  visit,  in  1851 ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those 
permitted  to  assemble  on  that  occasion  were  not  restricted  to  the 
city  of  Manchester  and  the  borough  of  Salford. 

From  Table  No.  25,  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Swallow,  it  appears 
that  there  are  17  schools  in  the  Sunday  Ragged  School  Union,  the 
average  attendance  of  scholars  being  3,678.  Of  these  schools  15 
have  penny  savings'  banks.* 

*  See  also  Taper  by  the  Author,  "  On  Working  Blen's  Colleges,"  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  Promoting  Social  Science,  1850. 
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Tabic  No.  '^(i  >>lic\\>>  iJio  iiicrcii)5u  of  cluirchcs  iiiui  chapclfs,  witii  the 
iuiiomil  of  their  nccomniodutioii,   at    the  decennial  periods— 1840, 

1860,  and  1860 — in  the  city  of  Manchcstor,  the  borough  of  Salford, 
and  ndjoinin«,'  districts.  This  Table  has  been  compiled- by  Mr.  Plant, 
curator  ol"  Peel  Park  Museum,  but  in  couse<]uence  of  the  dilliculty 
of  obtaining  exact  returns,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  affording  move 
than  a[)pruxiinate  results, — and  it  extends  to  a  district  adjoining 
Manchester  and  Salfurd  to  which  there  can  be  assigned  no  precise 
l)()iiui]aii(,-;.  iL  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  exact  information  upon 
this  subject  is  not  obtainable. 

Table  No.  ii7,  furnished  by  the  Piev.  Canon  Toole,-  of  St.  Wilfrid's, 
Hulme,  gives  an  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Pioman 
Catholics  in  IManchester  and  Salford.  between  the  years  1840  aiqd 
1860  ;  also  the  extent  of  their  church  and  school  accommodation  in 

1861.  This  return  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  direction  of  the 
Konian  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford,  and  differs  materially  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  day  and  Sunday  scholars,  from  the  statements  in 
Table  No.  24. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  iix  connection  with  the  progress 
of  education  and  intelligence  in  this  district,  is  she\Yn  by  Table  Xo. 
28,  which  gives  the  weekly  circulation  of  the  principal  Manchester 
newspapers  in  the  years  1840  and  1860.  In  the  interval  between 
these  periods,  three  of  the  "taxes  on  knowledge"'  were  repealed,  viz., 
the  advertisement  duty  (Is.  6d.  on  each),  the  str.mp  duty  (Id.  on  each 
copy),  and  lastly,  the  duty  on  paper  (about  lid.  per  lb.).  The  impulse 
which  the  removal  of  these  duties  has  given  to  the  circulation  of  the 
newspapers,  and  the  publication  of  literary,  scientific,  and  local 
information,  has  been  very  great.  The  total  weekly  circulation  of 
the  four  principal  Manchester  newspapers  in  the  year  1840  was 
22,100.  The  total  weekly  circulation  of  the  three  principal  Man- 
chester newspapers,  in  1860,  was  438,700,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
twenty  times.  The  number  of  advertisements  appearing  in  them  in 
1849  was  970  ;  in  1860  it  was  8,000,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
nine  times. 

Table  No.  29  gives  some  interesting  information  in  reference  to 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Savings  Bank,    The  number  of  depositors 
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was,  in  1840,  13,450;  and  in  1800,  49,297.  The  average  amount 
of  deposits  per  annum,  for  the  2'3  years,  from  1818  to  1840,  was 
£59,840;  and  in  the  20  years,  from  1840  to  1860,  £224,653.  The 
total  amount  of  deposits  in  the  first  period  of  22  years  was  £1,376,400., 
and  in  the  latter  20  years,  £4,498,065.  The  amount  of  money 
deposited  in  1860  was  £379,403.  This  Table  also  shews  the  trades 
and  occupations  of  the  various  depositors,  and  the  average  amounts 
belonging  to  each  class  of  depositors,  and  to  each  depositor  under  the 
respective  classes,  in  November,  1860. 

Table  No.  30,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Williamson,  gives  an  account 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Salford  Charities,  from  which 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  annual  income  of  the  principal  charity 
(Booths'),  in  1840,  was  £1,486,  and  in  1860,  £2,021.  This  charity 
is  distributed  weekly  to  247  poor  persons  residing  in  the  township  of 
Salford,  in  sums  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  os.  per  week  each.  The  return 
shews  the  ages  of  the  recipients.  All  are  above  .j6  years  of  age  :  48 
are  from  76  to  80  ;  10  from  81  to  So,  and  9  from  86  to  93. 

Table  No.  31*  gives  a  list  of  the  Manchester  Charities,  compiled 
from  documents  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Lings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  these  charitable  bequests  have 
been  lost  by  the  death,  removal,  or  failure  of  the  trustees  ;  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  investigate  the  mode  of 
appointment  of  public  charity  trustees,  the  degree  of  public  ac- 
countability attached  to  their  position,  and  the  probable  eflPect  of 
a  system  requiring  the  production  of  annual  reports  of  both  pro. 
ceedings  and  accounts  to  the  Town  Councils  of  cities  and  boroughs, 
to  be  by  them  printed  and  published  for  the  information  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Tabic;  No.  32  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  and  shews  the 
distributers'  published  account  of  Clarke  and  Marshall's,  now  called 
the  Mayor's  Charity. 

Table  No.  33  shews  the  income  and  number  of  patients  in  the 
principal  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  in 
the  years  1840  and  1860  respectively.     I   have  not  been  able  to 

*  See  Paper  by  Mr.  Josh.  .Vdshead,  on  the  "  Manchester  Charitiei?,"  also 
Report  by  Mr.  Alderman  Alex.  Kay. 
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make  this  return  so  complete  as  could  he  wished,  hut  1  have  thought 
it  dcsinihlo  to  record  the  imperfect  iiifonnnlion  1  have  heen  ahle  to 
ohtaiii. 

Tahlc  No.  :U,  compiled  hy  i\Ir.  John  Plant,  givea  a  list  of  the 
puhlic  libraries  and  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  Manchester 
and  Salford,  in  the  years  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  with  the  date  of 
their  estiiblishment,  niuubcr  of  members,  books,  &c.,  as  far  as 
could  be  obtained. 

Table  No.  35  gives  the  number  of  public  institutions  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford  at  tlie  three  periods  of  1840,  1850,  and  1^00. 
The  increase  was  from  107  in  1840,  to  174  in  1800.  This  return  is 
very  imperfect. 

Table  No.  30  furnishes  a  list  of  the  public  parks  and  places  of 
recreation  in  Manchester  and  Salford  at  the  same  periods. 

I  have  found  much  difficulty  iu  arriving  at  authentic  information 
in  relation  to  many  of  the  public  institutions,  and  on  this  account 
have  felt  it  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  me  to  record  tlie  information 
which  could  be  obtained,  in  the  hope  that  the  defects  and  omissions 
will  induce  further  investigation,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  systematic  statistical  record  of  the  information  desired.  Many 
subjects  have  therefore  been  omitted ;  such  as  returns  from  the 
railways,  the  Manchester  post-office,  the  Manchester  stamps  and 
taxes  department,  and  the  Manchester  inland  revenue  department, 
and  all  those  interesting  branches  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  pro- 
vident and  sick,  burial,  and  friendly  societies.  Other  statistical 
information  has  been  omitted,  iu  consequence  of  the  published 
returns  being  easily  accesssible;  such  as  the  number  and  des- 
cription of  paupers  and  poor-relief  returns ;  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  the  amount  and  expenditure  of  county  rates,  &c. 

I  have  also  omitted  in  this  Return  all  reference  to  the  rate  of 
wages  of  the  working  classes,  the  particulars  of  which,  in  upwards  of 
200  trades,  were  given  in  my  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in 
1859;*  hut,  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  it  may  be  convenient  to 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Marcli,  18C0. 
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append  two  of  these  Tables.  The  first,  Table  No.  37,  gives  the 
wages  paid  to  the  men,  women,  and  children,  occupied  in  a  cotton 
mill  employing  500  persons.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  wages  of  the  men  were  18s.  6d. ;  of  the  women,  10s.  2d.  ;  of 
the  boys,  7s.  ;  and  of  the  girls,  5s.  The  average  of  the  whole  was 
10s.  o'4-d.  per  week  for  each  person.  The  wages  of  the  skilled 
operatives  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  have  advanced  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  from  1840  to  1860.  This  increase  is  mainly 
due  to  the  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  higher  speed  at 
which  it  is  worked. 

Table  No.  38  gives  the  average  weekly  expenditure  in  1859-GO,  as 
compared  with  1849-50,  and  1839-40,  of  a  family  consisting  of  five 
persons,  receiving  30s.  per  week.  This  table  shews  that  the  same 
quantities  of  food,  fuel,  and  clothing,  which,  in  1 859-60,  cost  20s.  6-Jd., 
would  have  cost,  in  1849-50,  21s.  5*d. ;  and  in  1839-40,  24s.  9d. 
And  that  the  total  cost  of  food,  rent,  clothing,  &c.,  which  in 
1859-60  amounted  to  30s.,  would,  in  1849-50,  have  been  30s.  lid., 
and  in  1839-40,  3 is.  ^d. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  progress  and  general  prosperity  of  the  district  have 
been  very  great ;  and  that,  whether  viewed  in  regard  to  material 
comforts,  the  means  for  obtaining  education  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment, the  making  provision  against  the  occurrence  of  sickness, 
accident,  or  distress, — or  in  any  way  in  which  the  general  welfare  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  can  be  estimated, — there  has  been  a 
large  and  gratifying  increase  in  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  improving  their  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being. 
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No.  2. 

Population  ami  HoUbEs    in  each    Township  of  the  Parish  of   Manchester, 

in  1851   and  1861. 


Townships. 


Popula- 

tiou 
in  1851. 


;\I.\NCHEsrEE  Township    . , 

Salfoeu  Township    

Iteddish   

Ileal  on  Norris    

StretforJ 

(Jliorlton-cum-Hardy     . .  . . 

Witliington 

JJiJsbuiy 

IJurnage 

Levenshuhne 

Eusholme   

Gorton 

Openshaw   

Ardwick   

Chorlton-upon-Medlock    . . 

Moss  Side    

Huhne  (iochiding  persons  1 

in  Barracks) j 

Broughton  

Drojlsden    

Denton     

Haughton    

Bradford 

Newton     

Beswick 

Cheelhani 

Crunipsall   

Failsworth 

INfoston 

Jfiirpurhey 

lilacklev 


Total. 


lSo,9S0 

(i:],423 

1,'<J18 

15,69 

4,U98 

701 

1 ,190 

1,449 

503 

\  ,002 

8.679 

4,470 

3.759 

15,777 

35.558 

943 

53,482 

7,126 

6,280l 

3,146j 

3,042! 

1,57^ 

10,801 

404 

11,175 

3,151 

4,433 

904 

458 

3,503 


Increase 

per  ceul. 

in  10 

years. 


Houses,  1861. 


*  1-04 
11-95 
12  32 
402 
7521 
*2-89 
81 
26  22 
10-83 
10-2 
46-24 

121-13 

129-4 
37.83 
25-99 

185-47 

27-95 

38-72 

40-14: 

001; 

10-82 
124-11 

38-02 
118-07 
50-11 
35-99 
15-25 
32-74 
80-571 
17-39 


452,1 58j    17-10 


Inha-     I'niulia- 

bited.    !  liitecl.    Building 


31,758 

13,407! 

2801 

3,37" 

1,008 

14 

34 

307 

120 

421 

987 

1,812 

1,689 

4,114 

8,597 

435 

13,543 

1,787 

1,716 
076 
080 
706; 

3,033' 
170 

3,165' 
712 

1,050 
252 
152 
83S 


98,314 


2,150 

()03 

15 

155 

37 

"9 

21 

4 

21 

23 

04 

1 

132 

2.32 

7 

320 

48 

39 

9 

18 

9 

103 
21 

130 
40 
55 
14 


21 
2 

25 
1, 


Persons,  1861. 


Male.      Female.      Total. 


87,618 

34,231 

650 

7,514 

3,884 

358 

1,22(. 

816 

283 

984 

2,428 

4,948 

4,401 

10,400 

20,410 

1,071 

32,747 

4,064 
4.211 
1,037 
1,031 

1,777| 

7,-248j 

4201 

7,900 

1,882 

2,511 

508 

301 

1,97  9 


185,038 

71,001 

1,308 

16,328 

8,757 

739 

2,712 

1,829 

024 

2,090 

5,380 

9,898 

8,C2.". 

21,740 

44,802 

2,092 


97,420 

30,770 

718 

8,K14 

4,873 
381 

1,480 

1,013 
341 

1,112 

2,952 

4,950 

4,162 
11,280 
24,386 

1,621 

35,085    08,432 


5,821 

4,590 

1,098 

1,740 

1,740 

7,000 

461 

9,485 

2,403 

2,598 

032 

400 

2,133 


9,885 
8,801 
3,335 
3,371 
3,52;'. 
I4,!»08 

881 

17,445 

4,285 

5,109 

1,200 

827 
4,112 


4,302        477 1  250,350  279,397  529,74 


'  Decrease, 
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No.  3. 


PoriLATioN    and   Houses — MANCiiiiSTER  : 
1851  and  1861. 


l'aili(uncntar)j   Jiorowjli, 


Popula- 
tion 
in  1851. 

1 

Increasr. 

per  cent.' 
in  10 
years. 

Houses,  1801. 

1 

Persons,  1801. 

TowNsiiirs. 

Inha- 
bited. 

Uniu- 
hahitcd. 

Building 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

180,980 
15,777 
35,558 

53,482 

1,572 
10,801 

404 
11,175 

458 

»l-04 
37-83 
25-99 

27-95 

124-11 

38-02 

118-07 

5611 

80-57 

31,758 
4,414 

8,597 

13,543 

706 
3,033 

170 
3,105 

152 

•2,150 
132 
232 

320 

9 

103 

21 

100 

3 

98 
79 
53 

9 

"21 

2 

25 

87,018 
10,400 
20,410 

1  32,747 

i     1,777 

7,248 

420 

i     7,900 

301 

1 

07,420 
11,28( 
24,38(i 

35,085 

1,740 
7,000 

461 
9,485 

466 

185,0.18 

Ardwick   

Chorlton-uiion-Medlock    . . 
Ilulnic  (including  persons ) 

in  Barracks)     J 

Bradford 

21,740 
44,802 

68,432 

3,523 
14,908 

Beswick   

Cheetliam    

881 
17,445 

827 

Total 

310,213 

1309 

+00,538 

3,100 

287 

ilG!),0l3 

188,589 

+357,602 

No.  4. 


Manchester  City,  or  Municipal  Borough,  1851  and  1861. 


Increase 
Popula-  percent. 

tion         in  10 
in  1851.     years. 

Houses,  1861. 

Bersons,  1861. 

TowNsnips. 

1    Inha- 
:!  bited. 

Uninha- 
bited.   Building 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Manchester     

180,980;  »  1-04 
15,777     37-83 
35,558    25-99 

53,482     27-95 

404  11807 
11,175     56-11 

31,758 
4,414 
8,.597 

!  13,543 

170 
1     3,165 

2,150          98 
132          79 
232          53 

320           9 

•  21'           2 
130         25 

87,018 
10,400 
20,410 

32,747 

420 
7,900 

97,420 
11,280 
24,386 

35,085 

461 

9.485 

185,038 
21,746 

Ardwick   

Chorlton-upon-Medlock    . . 
Hulme  (including  persons 

in  Barracks)    ' 

Beswick , 

Cheatham   . . . ; 

44,802 

6*^,432 

881 
17,445 

Total 

303,382     11-52 

+61  647 

2,985        266 

159,627 

178  717 

t33S,344 

*  Decrease  in  Township  of  Manchester,  1-(H  per  cent. 

T  These  numbers  will  be  found  to  dill'ei-  to  the  extent  of  2  persons  and  15  nouses  from  those  published  in 
the  Abstract  recently  laid  before  Parliament,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ner  Gardner,  Superintendent  Registrar  of 
the  District  of  Manchester. 
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No.  5. — Population  and    Houses — Superintendent   Registrar's   District   of 
Manchestek,  1851  and  1861. 


Increase 

Houses,  1861. 

Persons,  1861. 

Sub-Districts. 

Popula-  per  cent. 

tion     \    in  10 
in  1851.  '   years. 

Inlia-     Uninha- 
bited.  1   bited. 

Building 

Male. 

26,023 

13,922 

13,610 

10,997 

23,061 

9,445 

9,812 

3,070 

2,340 

2,962 

Female. 

20,961 

14,8Sil 

15,057 

12,52() 

24,996 

9,867 

11,888 

3,230 

2,599 

3,323 

Total. 

53,737       4-18 

1,0152        263 

17 
24 
22 

31 
23 
26 
10 

4 
3 

55,984 

Deausgato   

London-road   

Mai'ketsU'eet 

33,219 
31,890 
27,067 
41,073 
12,777 

*  13-29 

*  10-00 

*  13-09 
17-00 
5115 

4,569 
!    5,178 

3,546 
i    8,313 
'    3,000 

3,877 

1,302 
990 

1,167 

411 

233 

1,044 

199 

133 

170 

69 

43 

38 

28,803 
2.^,673 
23,523 

48,057 

19.312 

14,320'    51-08 
5,337 1    18-21 
3,9011    24-69 
5,040;    24-55 

21,730 

Failsvvorth 

6,309 

Blackley 

Prestwich    

4,939 
6.285 

Total 

228,433 

0-65 

43,003 

2.603 

164 

115,287 

128,328 

243,615 

*  Decrease. 

No.  0. — Salfohd  :  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Boroiujh,  1851  and  1861. 


PopuUi- 
tiou  in 
1851, 

Increase 

per  cent. 

in  10 

years 

I'opula- 
tion  in 
1851, 
Munici- 
pal 
Borough 

Houses,  1861.       ||        Persons,  1861. 

Townships.        ;  ^^^ 
:  Borough 

Inha- 
bited. 

Uninha-               ! 
bited.    Building'     Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Salford  Township, 
GreengatG  Sub-Dis.    35,216 
liegent-road   do.    ]  ! 
(including   per-    V\  28,207 
sons  in  Barracks)  j 

6-58 
18-65 

35,216 

28,207 

7,400 
5,998 

333 

270 

15  !  17,875 
14  i  16,356 

1 

19,658 
17,112 

36,770 

5,821 

11,450 

355 

37,533 
33,468 

Eroughtou  

Pendleton    

Pendlebui-y  (part  ot) 

63,423 

7,126 

14,224 

335 

11-95 

38-72 
46-93 
87-40 

63,-123 
427 

13,407 

1,787 

3,965 

127 

603 

48 

139 

2 

29     .34,231 

25 1     4,004 

23      9,441 

273 

71,001 

9,885 

20,900 

628 

Total 

85,108 

20-33 

03,850 

19,280 

792I         77|i  48,009 

54,405 

102,414 

N0.7. — Annual  Value  of  Phoperty  in  the  County  and  Boroxiyhs  of  Lancashire, 
and  its  relative  proportion  to  the  Annual  Value  of  Property  in  the  Counties 
and  Borouyhs  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1859-60. 

Lancashire,  viz. : — 

Northern  Division A'1,260,367 

Southern  Division 2,800,953 

County 4,070,320 

Parliamentary  Boroughs 6,387,923 

i;i0,458,24;i 

England  and  Wales,  viz. : — 

Counties .£00,564,288 

Boroughs 42,898,247 

4;  103,462,535  . 

r 


IH 


.MIt.    DAVID    ClIADWICK 


No.  8. — PooK    ivATKs:     Value   uf    PnorEUTV    Assebbed,    Nmnbci    and    AuioutU 

1820 


Year. 

1 

No.  of 
Assess- 
ments. 

Amount 

of 

Assessments, 

Amouiit 

of 

Poor  Kiitc 

1 

'      Amount 

of 
Rule  collected. 

Per 

Cent. 

Gil 
02-5 
81-3 
81-2 
78-5 
74-3 
68  6 
761 
81-5 
81-7 

si's 

8-11 
86-4 
881 
90-4 
90-2 
85-6 
85  9 
8-1-2 
81-4 
82-6 
80-7 
79  0 
81-4 
84-7 
86-0 
85-6 
85-1 
81-0 
81  6 

sl 

•SS        Paid  to 
a  V  1    Coustables. 

'"1 

Paid  to 
County  Rate. 

IS. 

1820  ,.4 
1821...  !4 
1822...  i3 
1823...  3 
1824...  3 
1825,..!2 
1826... 5 
1837...  !5 
1828.. .fl. 
1829.. .14 
1830.. .1 

d. 
a 

6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
No 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
4 
8 
6 
0 
0 
4 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
G 
0 
0 
G 
G 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

19,811 
20,824 
22,213 
24,115 
25,215 
26,403 
27,013 
27,306 
37,404 
28,100 
Rate. 
28,G87 
29,317 
29,690 
30,722 
31,510 
33,099 
34,5:!5 
34,793 
35,837 
85,827 
35,632 
35,661 
36,003 
36,003 
37.033 
37,407 
37,761 
38,03 1 
38,151 
38.728 
38,974 
40,113 
41,540 
43,519 
43,681 
43,718 
43.689 
43,521 
44,045 
43,3n5 
41,916 

£.       s. 

307,510  10 
313,147  10 
296,113  15 
305,200  15 
317.0';3    0 
331,737  10 
340,170    5 
352,588    5 
337,801    0 
346,288    0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

'o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

oj 

Oi 
0 
01 
0' 

£.      s. 
69,189  17 
70,458    3 
44.410  IS 
30,520    1 
31,706    6 
41,812    3 
86,541    1 
88,117    1 
67,572    4 
69,257  12 

d. 
3 
9 
3 
G 
0 
9 
3 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 
G 
G 
0 
8 
9 
3 
0 

£,       8. 

13,313  16 
11,077    7 
36,114    6 
21,800  10 
31,911  16 
31,083    5 
59,371  10 
60,204  11 
55,030  10 
56,590    8 

d. 

« 

94 

"1 

3i 
Oi 
74 

i\ 
9J 
5 

8 

0 

4 

8 

8i 

Si 

li 

9i 

Si 

6 

a 

10 
4 

8i 
0 

8 

£.     8.   d. 
1    6  ,  3,074    fl    4 
...  1  2,127    4    9 
...  ;  1.9G7  16  11 
...     2.0.37    7    4 
...     1,706  10    4 
...     2,464    5    2 
...     3,218    8    Gi 
10     3.35G    2    3 
...  ;  3,501  16    8 
...     4,014  19  11 
...  1  3,227  18    4 
...     3.708    3    9 
...  !  3.652    7    7 
...     3,106    9  11 
...     3.810  13    5 
...  ■  3,831  10  10 
...  '  4,320    7    1 
6     5,185  13    5 
...     5,018    4    4 

£.       a.  d. 

10,124    7    8 

12.075    8    9 

7,804    4    5 

7,461     9    0 

9,017    0    8 

lO.t-W  15    7 

12,.365    9    5 

12,774  19    3 

6,185  18    8 

4,9i4  19    3 

8,611     4    4 

0,000    0    2 

5,841    4    2 

6,728  15     6 

5,583    2    a 

5,831    9  10 

3,437    0    8 

4,51«    8    C 

7,162    0    C 

1831... 3 
1833...  4 
18.33...  3 
1S34...  3 
1835... i3 
1836. ..|l 
lo37...  1 

1838  ..;l 

1839  (  \ 
184f)...  3 

360,121     0 
303,839    5 
.107,141  10 
400,191    0 
429,814    0 
467,476    5 
5G8,S33     5 
574,3  U  10 

54,018    3 

72,567  17 

55,071    4 

51.118  17 

43,981     8 

31,165    1 

47,406  IS 

13,075  13 

58,953  17 

29,470  18 

09,757  10 

70,153  IG 

100,430  15 

118,179  13 

89,1«0    1 

92,573    S 

158,254    9 

114,026  15 

215,856     5 

131,.-.73  17 

11C.193    1 

135,489    6 

13S,:;70  16 

120,189    7 

123,171    9 

117,465    2 

14.8,398    G 

151,421     G 

153,9.38    3 

155,797     2 

1.31,.533  13 

45,733  10 
61,014  15 
47,585  19 
45,108    0 
38,871     3 
28,127    3 
40,53  J  19 
37,018    5 
49.640     5 

589  .538  10 
597.U;:i  15 
001,351  15 
G03.620  15 
590.938    0 
596,531  15 
G17,15G     5 
G33.017  IG 
613,S,21    0 
047,568  15 
657,803     5 
605,609    0 
677,440  10 
691,354    0 
721,083    0 
732,408  10 
737,325  10 
741.991  10 
757,100  10 
769,690  10 
778,985  10 
789,203  10 

6,  21.00!  19 
9    57,683    8 

8  56,666  13 
10^  79,3G1     8 

0  '  96,378    9 
3    75,806    4 

9  79,095  17 
0  135,491  18 
6  122,663  19 
0  171,215  15 
0  107,531  19 
6.  S0.G99     9 

...     2,210    1    8 

7.947  13    6 

18H...|2 

1842...  3 

r 

1813...  4 

.. 

1844...  3 

1 

1845... 

3 
5 
4 
6 
4 

1846... 

1817... 

1818... 

"■  ;     

1849... 

1850...  3 

10       83  0 

1851... 

4 
4 
3 
3 
1- 
4 
i 
4 
4 
3 

0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

111,02)    2 
117,150  17 
105,860     5 
107,589  17 
12,3,545  19 
131,055  11 
126,953    7 
130,920  13 
1 3fi.005    3 

1 
0 

10 
4 
0 

10 
2 
1 
0 
1 

841 

84-7 
81-4 
839 
88-7 
83-G 
83-8 
85-0 
87-2 
88'1 

1853... 

1S53... 

1854... 

8  1      

1855... 

1856... 

1857... 

1858... 

1859... 

1860... 

4  ii.->,94i  17 

1,409,500 

21,637,085  16 

0; 

! 

Av 

erag 

'e  Rate  ] 

(I 

n  the  £.  for  2C 
"          2C 

)  Years,  1820 
Years,  1840 

—  1S4:0=2S. 

— 18G0^3s. 

Ud. 
9Jd.' 

'  Average    Rate 
£.  for  tbe  wh 
Years,  1820- 
being  3s.  SW 

in  the 

ole  40 
-1860, 

Assessments.    Per  Cent. 
Increase  in  the  miraber  of  Assessments  in  20  Years,  1820 — 1840:=-- 15,821,  or  79'86. 

20  Years,  1840—1860=:  6,284,  or  17-64. 
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of  the  Assessments,   and  Kates  Collected   in   the  Township  of  Manchester, 
to  1860. 


Year. 

Paid  Parish 'su-Chas.  Shaw 
llighuav     „Pai<l.Ci'ef 
if"»»  ^     Commissioners 
"'''^-      ;      of  Police. 

Paid  to 
Borough  Rate. 

Paid  to 
Guardians. 

Overseers' 
Expenses. 

Total  paid 

out  of 
Poor  Rate. 

Balance  in 

hand  at  the 

end  of  each 

Year. 

1820... 

&.    s.    d.      &,      s.    d. 

&.      s.    d. 

£. 

8.      d. 

£.       s.  d. 
28,380    4    0| 
24,325     4    9 
20,550    9    Oi 
21248    0    3 
22,058  13    7 
26,243  19    n 
42,383    0    h\ 
36,883    7    8i 
29,831  19    3i 
48,205     1     5 
41,787    5  11 
47,191    7    9 
53  411  13    4 
33,034    4    0 
27,645    9    (,\ 
,33,-523    8    8^ 
30,815    3    7-i 
37,603    8     5 
36,190    1    9 

£,.      s.     d.  j        £.        s.  d. 
41,578  18    0^     12.029    2    2 

1821... 

316    7    9 

310    7    9 

39,044    6    0 
30,638  18    \\ 
30,746  16    7 

15.707  15    6 

1822... 

25.038  19     5J 

1823... 

20.827    1    Oi 

1824... 

316    7    9 
316    7    9 
316    7    9 
1,505  11    0 
1598    6    6 
774    9    0 

33,098  13    4  1     10,029    7    5* 

1825... 

39,465    8    1\\      3.241    3    3 

1926... 

58,283    0    3 
54,579    0    3i 
41,418    1    IJ 
57,917  10    1 
53,030    8    7 

1,582  17  10 

1837 

15.803    1     91 

1828... 

29.521    4    7^ 

1829... 

31,734    6    8 

1830... 

5,767    5     8i 

1831... 

56,899  11     8         2,505    1    7 

1833... 

388    0    3 

03,293    5    4         9,377    7    8 

1833 

43,463     9  11       11,533  15     0 

1834... 

37,039    5    4^!     18.044  10    7 

1835 

43,186    9    44 
38,766    3    n 
47,722  14    1 
■18,370    6    3 

2a,186    4    6 

1836... 

193  12    5 

387    4    9 

21,708  11    C 

1837... 

IS.4.33  13  10 

1838. 

13,987  10  11 

1839  [ 
1840 



387    4    9 
887    4    9 
751  10    3 

75ri6"""3 

9,000    0     0 
10.391  12    8 
16,896    1     8 
11,478  19    3 

10,650  12    7 
46,192  15    3 
4,206  10    6 
3,752    9    4 
3,475  13    0 
3,313  10    3 
3,505  13  10 
3,707    4    9 
4,037  13    7 
4,389  12    6 
3,78 1.     1     1 
21,063  18    9 
5,660    2    2 
5,051    4    9 
5,190    0  10 
5,264  19    9 
5,077  18  10 
5  701  15     7 
0,108     0     9 
7,056  13     5 
.5,543  19  10 
3,343     9  11 

60,195  13    6 
85,076    8    2 
62,557    3  11 
83,583    7    5 
83,740  15     8 
83,900  13    0 
100,372  10    3 

17,037  13    0 

22.104  15    6 
9,701  15     6 
7,000    0    0 

31,191  14    0 
34SI0  19     6 

42.706  16     1 
42,373  10    3 
37,189  14    1 

33.707  13    2 
43,760    5    4 
43,148    2    0 
42,322  19    0 
47,053     4    0 

45.105  19  11 
52,509  10    0 
49,687    9    7 
4.3.155  n    8 
47,296    3     9 
45,133  18     3 
45,433     8     3 
41,873  13    8 

6.393    7    1 

1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 

3i,6oi  0  0 

58.330  18  11 
49,073     8     2 
41,000    0    0 
3 1,000    0     0 
60,000    0     0 
133,000    0    0 
90,000    0    0 
70,0(0    0    0 
50,000    0    0 
GO.OOO    0    0 
54,583  10    8 
00,000    0    0 
05,000    0    0 
80,000    0    0 
80.000    0    0 
77,000    0    0 
80.000     0     0 
81,945     0  10 
00,000    0    0 

•  1,654    8     5 

0,370    1     4 

25,941     8    7 

23,044  11     1 

1845... 

SGs'lf's 



7,588  11  11 

1846... 
1847... 



105,980  13    0   t  .30,167  11     3 
103,791    3  11         3,285    4  11 

1818.. 

128,097    7    8       39,510  15  10 

181.9... 

563  17    3 

120,108    3    8    t  40,991  18  10 

18.50... 
1851... 
1832... 
1853... 

1,503  12    7 

113,715  13    4 
107,983    1     2 
106,689    5     5 
110  303    0    9 
122,774  15    9 
135,365     8     5 
137,837    7    3 
130,404    4    6 

§  25,.349  11     2 
33,703    2    7 
49,  .583  15     0 
48,830  13     4 

1854... 

35,807     0     8 

1835... 



25,033  13    0 

1856... 

::::::::::::     :::;:::::::: 

24.811  17  11 

18.57... 

22,7-40  13    2 

1858... 

1.32,190  10    7  i     28,201     9  10 

185'J  .. 

! 

135,911     8  11       32,497  13    3 

1800... 

1 

110,218    3    7       39,788  It    8 

i 

*  Went  inlo  Union. 


New  Poor  Law  order  of  Accounts.    %  Kenioval  Department  returned  to  Overseers. 
§  One  Quarter's  relief  of  Poor. 


Per  Cent. 

Increase  i  11  the  Val  lie  of  Property  Assessed  in  20  Years,  1830— 18 10  -  £290,411 .,  or  !I4- 14 . 

I'  »  «  "  20Years,l840— 1800=  £10 1,282.,  or  31-!)li. 
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Mil.  I)AVin    <UAL)\VICK 


No.  9. 

JionouGii  Hates  nf  Mantiikstkii  ami  Salkoku,  and  the  Assessable  Value 

of  Properly  on  vhich  the  same  is  charged  in  each  year,  from  1840  to  1801. 


MANCnEHTEH. 

Salford. 

Year. 

1 

Assessable  Value  Amount  in  tlio 

Total  of 

AsaeasBble  Value 

Amount  iu  the 

Total  of 

of  Projitrly. 

£.  of  Hate. 

Borough  Rate. 
£. 

of  Property. 

£.  of  Rate. 

Borough  Bale. 

.t'. 

(1. 

£. 

d. 

.L-. 

1830-40.. 

000,034 

12-01 

33,515 

.... 

1K40.41.. 

700,8H7 

11-08 

35,000 

1841 -4'>.. 

B:)0,583 

10-12 

35,000 

.... 

ls4-.>-43.. 

.S  5  7,0  33 

13-45 

4n,'41 

1813.44.. 

H.13,671 

10-53 

.37,000 

•   >    >   . 

1844-4;-).. 

854,813 

14-01 

40,000 

101,7.34 

7  23 

4,877 

1S45-40,. 

884,304 

10-55 

01,000 

157,097 

7-22 

4,750 

184(1-47.. 

0-20,040 

1340 

52,100 

101,209 

7-32 

4,022 

1H47-48.. 

941,013 

1308 

54,870 

160,105 

7-10 

4,081 

1848-40.. 

i        0i;3,044 

12-30 

40,707 

100,081 

7  3S 

4,050 

1840-50.. 

078,313 

l5-o:) 

05,100 

1H2,001 

0-49 

4,041 

1850-51.. 

1, 003,534 

15-40 

04,607     j 

I8!t,502 

081 

4,711 

1851-52.. 

1,035,873 

14-04 

03,851 

183,378 

14-00 

10,702 

lM5:>-53.. 

1,063,308 

10-25 

72,000 

101,810 

10-67 

s,50i) 

1853-54.. 

1,111,014 

15-04 

09,700 

322,000 

040 

12,7-20 

i> 54-55.. 

1,141,883 

17-10 

81,061 

340,0!  K) 

7  31 

10,303 

1855-50.. 

1,147,043 

10-13 

77,115 

352,059 

0-82 

10,031 

1850-57.. 

1,145,100 

13-02 

05,000 

315,404 

7-34 

1 1 ,208 

1857-58.. 

1,100,082 

14-07 

72,344 

350,-.d27 

0-02 

13,200 

1858-50.. 

1,175,387 

14-01 

08,040 

354.7  .-SO 

7-7  4 

]  1,440 

1S50-GO.. 

1,1^5,740 

l.-i-OO 

08,973 

343,241 

(■  /  / 

11,100 

1800-01.. 

1,203,505 

13-59 

68,147 

310,001 

7  33 

10,.583 

No.  10. 

Township  and  Highway  Rates  [per   C)  levied  in  the  Toivtmhip  of 

Manchester,  from  1840-4)   to  1800-0  i. 


Highway  Rate. 

Township  Rate. 

Year. 

Rate  per  £. 

Year. 

Rate  per  £. 

Year. 

Rate  per  .€. 

{        Year. 

Rate  per  £ 

1842  43  .  . 

lOd. 

1852-53  . . 

Od. 

1842-43  . . 

Od. 

185-2-53,. 

8d. 

1843-44  .. 

lOd. 

I853.5t  .. 

Od. 

1843-44  . . 

12d. 

'   1853-54.. 

8d. 

1844-45  .. 

14d.* 

1854-55  . . 

Od. 

1844-45  . . 

12d. 

1   1854-55  . . 

8d. 

1845-46  . . 

8d. 

1855-50  . . 

8d. 

1845-10  . . 

13d. 

1855-56  . . 

8d. 

1840-17  . . 

8d. 

1850-57  . . 

Sd. 

1846-47  . . 

12d. 

1    1856-57  .. 

8d. 

1847-48  . . 

lOd. 

1857-58.. 

Od. 

1847-48  . . 

12d. 

1   1857-58  .. 

8d. 

1848-40  . . 

iOd. 

■  1858-50  . . 

Od. 

1848-40  . . 

12d. 

1859-59  . . 

Od. 

1849-50  . . 

lOd. 

1859-00  . . 

Od. 

1840-50  , . 

lOd. 

1859-00  . . 

8d. 

1850-51  . . 

Od. 

1800-01  . . 

Od. 

1850-51.. 

Od. 

1800-01  . . 

8d. 

1851-52  .. 

6d. 

1851-52  . . 

Sd. 

lueludes  last  payment  out  of  Highway  Rate  on  account  of  the  Market-street  Improvement. 
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MR.   H.Wll)    rHADWiCK 


No.  12.— Poon  Rates  :  Value  of  Property  Aasessrd,  Number  and  Amount 


Poor  Rate  laid. 


1830— June, 

1831— .luno 

1832-Juno 

1S:!3— June 

lH3t— June 

1SS5— June 

183C— June 

1S3G— Dec. 

1837— June 

1837— Dec. 

ISS'J- Jan. 

liSO — June 

l.SiO— Feb. 

18K)-Au^'. 

1811- March 

1SH— .^^ep.   .. 

184--3— April 

1HI2— Dee. 

I8t3— Sep. 

ISii— Sep. 

181.5— June 

181fi-April 

1317— April 

1817— Dec. 

1818— .<^ci). 

18W— Fel). 
1819— Sep. 
1850— May 
1850— Nov. 
lS.il— May 
18.51— N'ov. 
1852— May 
1H53— Nov. 
1858— May 

1853— Nov |l  lOt 

1851- May  1 

1854— Nov. 
1855— May 
1855— Nov. 
1850- Miiy 

185fi— Oct 1 

lS-)7— April 
LS.J7— Oct. 
1S5S— April 
I85,S— Oct. 

1S59— April 1    6| 

i859-Oct |1    61 

1  SCO— April 1    6 

18G0— Oct 1    4 


No.  of 
AsaesB- 
mcnts. 


'  Amount  of 

Amount  of      Amount  of  Rote 

Asseggmcntg.     Poor  Rate    '    Collected. 


Total  of  Poor  Hulc 
Collected  in  the 
Parochial  Year, 

ending  Lady- Day. 


Year. 

Amonnt. 

£.     ».  a. 

1831 

8,022    5    1 

\%n 

7,930  10    1 

133! 

11,908    0    7* 

18:'.4 

8.509    0  11 

lb:J5 

5,378    8    1 

1836 

4,;it«  18  10 

1837 

1 

4,880    0     IJ 

11,047  12    7i 

9,108  11    1} 

8,115    4  10} 

8fi:>7    1    4 
10,840    4  11 J 

13.  .-,37  19  1 

11,019  11  9 

9.014  11  a 

12.831  12  9 

14,203    3  0 

24,546  10    5 
ei,453    4  inj 

2.5,273  11  1 

21,409    3  7i 

28,069  15  3  J 

22,103  17  1 

1854  '22,056    0  7 

1855  :21,787  15    4 
1 

1850  ,23,315    7    2 

1S57  '25,142  15     9 

I 

1858   21,825  10  11 

1*59  ,21,931  12  7 

1801  j21,105    7  5 

1861  [20,840    3  9 


N.B.— The  Overseers'  expenses  to  1839,  icclude  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
charge  of  the  Constabulary  Force  was  in  the  vear  1835  transferred  to  the  Police 
liate. 

The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  Assessments  in  the  year  ISl!)  was  the 
result  of  a  settlement  of  the  appeal  made  by  one  of  the  two  great  Piflilway  Companies 
against  tlie  Assessment  of  the  Railway  in  the  preceding  Rate.     Tlie  diminution  in 
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of  the  Assessments  and  Rates  Collected  in  the  Township  of  Salfoed,  1830  to  1860. 


Year.  |    Paid  to 
Constables. 


1831 

1832 
1833 
1834 
183.5 
1836 
1S37 

1838 

1839 

1840 

18-11 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1816 
1847 

1818 
1849 

18.30 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1834 

1855  j 

1856  • 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


£.  s.  A. 
i716  12  7 
1883  11  3 
|781  15  11 
i748  7  Oi 
214    ^  Hi 


Paid  to 
County 
Kates. 


Paid 

Parish 

Highway 

Rates. 


Paid  to 

Borough 

Rates. 


£.      s.  d 

2,317  18  2 

1,615  10  3 

1,572  15  4104    4 

l.Sll  12  9;       

1,503    4  Ol       

1,570    1  7: 

925  10  Oi  53    3 

1,657  18  8|104     4 

2,011     7  II       


d.       £.      3. 
9         '.'.'".'. 


1,623    6  2ilOi    4 
I 

2,510  17    81      

3,517  17  4|104    4 

3,069    S  8 166  12 

2,157  16  11 

l,19i  10    0       

1,229  16  8169  12 

1,328  15     5       


Paid  to 
Guardians. 


Overseers' 
Expenses. 


£. 


66  13    1 127    4 
2.374  17    1       


1,017  16  0 127    4 

1,960  18  4J339    5 

1,625  13  111       

1 

891  11  6i      

1,399    9  5       

1,701    3  4       

1,405  12  7:       

1,417  12  lOJ 

1.519    0  7]       

1,652  15  2'      

2,933    1  8J      

1.500  13  4;      


1.500  0 
3,292  3 
4,000    0 

5,137  9 
4,206  16 

6    6  875  16 

3 1    6.365     7 

'   7,814  15 

9,416    8 

\    9.324  14 

j  :6,509    9 

I    6,198    4 

I   7,178  15 

j   7,900  15 

6.821    3 

5,621    0 

6,636  13 


1,663 
6,097 

6,363 
'   7,050 

9,593 

8,144 
8,258 
8,236 
8,973 

19,471 
16,513 

15,242 

10,724 

11,458 

11,634 

11,065 

13,069 

14,037 

13,463 

12,250 

13,265 

12,361 

12,434 


s.  d.;  £.      s.    d. 

6,325    2    6  ! 

6,459    4    4 
!  9,064  11  11^ 

5,257  14  11  i 
!  4,366    7    3i 
!  4,838  15  10 
]  4,503    7  11  ' 

j  8,674  14    \\\ 

18    0  6,546  11    Z\ 

6    Ol  1,834  17  10  I 

8  10!  1,361  18  11  1 
4  111  1,083  18    %\ 

0    0  1201  5    9 

13    0  1190  4    6 

4    3  1,0!)7  5     9i 

18    1     923  13  10 

830  9    2 


10    0 
0    0 


1,084    9    3 
1,419  11  n\ 


8  2  2,073    2    5 

0  0  1,406    6  ]0 

0  Oj  1,517  17    8 

0  0     731    7    8 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


719  3  10 
1,104  19  2 
1,694  19  6 
734  8  5 
0  0!  532  2  1 
0  0  534  18  10 
0  0  400  14  10 
0    Oj    625  18    2 


Total  paid        Balance  in 
out  of  hand  at  the 

Poor  Rates.       end  of  each 
I       year. 


&.  3. 
9,339  13 
8,958  5 
11,523  7 
7,817  14 
6,083  14 
6,398  17 
5,481    0 

10,436  17 

10,220  16 

9,648  14 

10,235  5 
11,756    5 

14,033  7 
11,493  13 
13,050  0 
13  821  4 
15,131    0 

25,887  6 
24,51#    5 

35,836    7 

20,795  17 

22,416    5 

23,673    7 

22,508    7 

22,384  11 

23,335  16 

22,793  16 

23,231  18 

22,273  17 

21,317  16 

21,197    4 


d.  £.  s. 
3  1,578  18 
10  729  6 
lOV  1.261  4 
8^' 2,295  14 
3  2132  17 
'474  10 
15  13 


757    8 

390    4 

733  16 

14    7 
219    7 


11  201  3 
5  1,652  11 
Oil     548    6 

8  i     369  18 

9  ;      30    3 


104 


7  i    473  3 

8  1,714  11 

9  1 3,051  7 
2  j  3,106  7 
9  !  3,355  1 
8  3,031  9 

10  '3,341  4 


5,977  18 
5,861  15 
5.808  7 
8  i  5,817  12 
3  '  5.681  7 


1850  was  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  a  cli.sputed  Assessment  on  the  other 
Company.  The  lUininutiou  in  1859  was  occasioned  by  the  Overseers  liavinp;  revised 
the  Assessments  on  Cottage  Property,  and  made  certain  doductlons  or  allowances 
from  the  gross  amount  of  the  weekly  rents,  which  were  not  made  in  the  preceding 
Rates.    The  Average  Rate  for  the  30  years  is  Ss.  lljrf.  in  the  pound. 


u 


MR.   DAVllJ    ClIAJAVltK 


No.  13. 

Cost  of  Pavxno   and   Skwkiunmj    Stukkis    in  Manchesler, 
from  1830  U>  1800. 


Fr 


0111  October,  18o0, 

183:5 
18:U 
1835 
183(i 
1S37 
1838 
18,39 
1840 
1841 
18.12 
1813 
Is-U 
184.5 
i84() 
1847 
1818 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
185(1 
1857 
1858 
1850 


to  October 


June 


to  Juue 


Total  Area. 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1830 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
3842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
184fj 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
185-2 
1853 
1854 
1855 
185G 
1857 
18oS 
ls'59 
1860 


Yards. 
41,450 
11,051 

8,215 
18,507 
19,308 
59,303 
20,143 
08,000 
38,180 
43,7(!8 
52,7. 4 
32,072 
37,9;;0 
4(;,!K)l 
5s,8'.)0 

22/.M.-^ 
22,015 
50,844 
27,097 
20,826 
31,3()3 
37,253 
39,097 
20,719 
13,874 
14,228 
35,259 
11,097 


Total  Cost. 


£.    ». 

<1. 

13,478  13 

.3 

.3,400  14 

11 

2,4.50  2 

9 

0,389  10 

(i 

0,503  2 

0 

19,640  13 

0 

7,845  0 

4 

22,078  18 

4 

15,920  19 

8 

15,773  3 

4 

I7,fi48  7 

1 

12,084  1 

9 

14,890  14 

H 

17,2(;5  12 

8 

20,799  5 

3 

20,054  12 

0 

9,488  9 

7 

7,807  9 

7 

17,687  7 

3 

7,311  18 

9 

5,120  G 

4 

7,994  8 

3 

10,415  18 

3 

10,123  11 

5 

0,228  19 

2 

3,202  13 

7 

3,240  10 

7 

3,233  18 

0 

2,775  14 

3 

960,400    I  .£311,623  9  0 


No.  U. 

Coal  of  Paving,  &c.  Stueets  in  Scdj'ord,  from  1844  to  1800. 

232  Streets ^-61,546    0    0 
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No.  13. 

The  folloivinr/  Tables  show  the  Woek  Done  by  the  Paving,  Sewering, 

and  Highways  Committee,  for  the  last  30  years,  in  Manchester. 

Streets  Paved  and  completed,  and  length  of  Cross  Sewers  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Owners  of  Property,  from  1830  to  1860 : — 


No.  of  Streets. 

Length  of  Streets. 

Length  of  Main 
Sewers. 

Length  of  Main 
Sewers  and  Eyes. 

Surface  Paved  and 
Flagged. 

1090 

Miles. 
60-12 

Miles. 
57-09 

Miles. 
21-9 

Acres. 
197-9 

Summary  of  Courts  and  Passages  Flagged  and  Drained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Owners  of  adjoining  Property,  from  1849  to  1860: — 


No.  of  Courts,  &c. 

LeiigUi  of  Main  Sewers. 

Length  of  Cross  Sewers 
and  Eyes. 

Area,  Flagged  and 
Paved. 

412 

Miles. 
9-51 

Miles. 
6-92 

Acres. 
7-05 

Sewers  constructed,   and  paid  for  out  of  the  General   Township   Fund,  from 

1830  to  1859 :— 


Sewers  and  portions  of  Sewers. 

Length  of  Sewers. 

Length  of  Cross  Sewers  and  Ejes, 

661 

Miles. 
22-06 

Miles. 
7-22 

Private  Drains  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Owners']  Miles, 

of  adjoining  property,  simultaneously  with  the  Main  i  13-03 

Public  Sewers,  from  1840  to  1800 ) 


■  1-2,299  Syphon  Traps. 


In  connection  with  the  preceding,  there  have  been  laid' 
in  Streets,  Passages,   Courts,  Yards,   and   Houses 
from  1847  to  1860 

Gekeea-l  Summary  of  the  extent  of  Sewerage  constructed  from  1830  to  1860. 


Main  Sewers. 

Cross  Sewers  and 
Eyes. 

From  1830  to  185!)    

Miles. 

86-96 
0-71 
0-10 
0-91 

Miles. 
48-23 

In  1860 — Paving  Fund 

0-30 

"          General  Fund 

0-04 

"          Courts  and  Passages    

0-35 

"         Private  Drains 

0-14 

«8-68 

49-06 
88-68 

137-74 

No.  ]6. — Manchester  Gas  Works. 

The  total  number  of  Gas  Meters  in  use  in  1860  was 30.328. 

Price  of  Gas  within  the  City,  in  1861 3s.  8d.  to  Is.  per  1000  feet. 

"  "      outside  the  City       "       6d.  extra  " 

The  Gas  Rental  in  1860  was J.'154,658    4     2 

"        Grossprofit       "      . . . .  ^^'64,779  14  10 
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No.  20. 

Behirn  of  the  number  of  Persons  Aitrehended  xcitliin  the  City  0/  Manchester, 
and  how  ilisposed  of,  dc,  for  19  years  and  9  months :  the  number  of  Pfnuc 
H(»usE8,  Beer  Houses,  Sc.  ;  and  the  number  of  the  Police  Force. 


ad 
rial. 

Number  of  Public  Houses. 

9 

if! 

0 
■9>. 

go 

h5 

>-,  ■ 

3  0 
(no 

0 

-3  g 

.ill 

2- 

II 

25=5 

Years. 

«-2 

5-3 

la 
^;2 

■i 
0 

H 

1 

11 

111 

II 
II 

cns.< 

1H41..,. 

13,345 

2,138 

824 

10,383 

No  Ret. 

No  Ret. 

1 
498 

700 

No  Ret. 

.309 

317 

180:2.... 

8,341 

1,503 

414 

0,424 

u 

(( 

No  Ret  , 

No  net.       " 

No  Ret. 

383 

184:}.... 

12,147 

2,981 

590 

8,576 

i( 

502  , 

781 

330 

398 

lH4i.... 

10,702 

3,961 

540 

6,201 

It 

490 

941 

332 

413 

1845.... 

0,635 

5,117 

535 

3,983 

(( 

" 

482 

1,006 ;     " 

300 

435 

1840 

7,629 

3,795 

527 

3,307 

1> 

" 

487 

1,089 

303 

469 

1 847 ... . 

6,587 

3,091 

654 

2,842 

259 

223 

482 

1,100 

" 

308 

469 

1848 

0,477 

2,885 

046 

2,740 

204 

211 

475 

1,143 

'• 

314 

469 

1849.... 

4,687 

2,311 

527 

1,840 

200 

214 

480 

l,'i30 

" 

300 

469 

1850.... 

4,578 

2,058 

594 

],926 

205 

210 

481 

1,298 

1,054 

297 

467 

1851  .... 

4,890 

.2,176 

722 

1,992 

271. 

210 

481 

1,312 

996 

312 

407 

1852 

5,160 

2,494 

730 

1,942 

273 

208 

481 

1,465 

1.174 

289 

476 

185:j.... 

5,362 

2,627 

623 

2,112 

274 

210 

484 

1,572 

1,148 

254 

482 

1854.... 

5,955 

2,584 

805 

2,500 

272 

213 

485 

1,576 

1,624 

259 

520 

1855 

0,054 

3,077 

748 

2,229 

272 

215 

487 

1,581 

1,561 

203 

532 

1850  to 
Sep. 30  ■ 
185G-7  .. 

4,470 

2,372 

505 

1,593 

273 

210 

489 

1,552 

1,414 

302 

540 

7,797 

4,144 

002 

3,051 

273 

212 

485 

1,573 

1,827 

325 

576 

1857-8  .. 

:  7,643 

4,325 

605 

2,713 

283 

202 

485 

1,538 

1,301 

382 

'     605 

1858-0  . . 

0,788 

3,946 

520 

2,322 

307 

177 

484 

1,628 

1,314 

401 

604 

1859-60.. 

7,387 

i 

4,350 

541 

2,487 

318 

167 

485 

1,646 

1,231 

404 

617 

No.  21. 

Beturn  shewing  average  number  of  Prisoners  in  the  ^Manchester    Ctty  Gaot., 

with   cost  per  head  per  day,  after  deducting  earnings. 


Cost  per  head 

Dale  of 
opening. 

Year. 

Average 
Number  of 
Prisoners. 

Cost  per  head 
per  day. 

Nett  Earnings 
Annum. 

per 

per  day, 

deducting 

Earnings,  &c. 

£.          3. 

d. 

March  11th, 

1851.. 

303 

19id. 

102       8 

8 

19J-d. 

1850. 

1852.. 

469 

12id. 

083       7 

0 

lljd. 

1853.. 

420 

12d. 

845     15 

y 

lOJd. 

1854.. 

438 

12Ad. 

1,080       0 

3 

lOid. 

.1855.. 

514 

12fd. 

1,282       5 

0 

lid. 

'1856.. 

560 

12rkl. 

1,170     10 

4 

lid. 

1857.. 

557        1 

llfd. 

1,310     15 

1 

lOjd. 

1858.. 

512 

13d. 

1,510     12 

4 

lljd. 

1859.. 

540        ' 

llld. 

1.694       4 

/ 

9|d. 

I860.. 

514 

llfd. 

2,425       4 

3 

Sid. 

1861 . . 

508 

12|d. 

2,776       5 

5 

9id. 
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No.  29. 
Salford  Police  Force. 


1840. 

Number  of  Police    31 

Cost  of  Force     £1,86110 


Number  of  Appreheusions     2275 

'•  Public  Houses     07 

Vaults  10 

"  Beerhouses 250 

"  Pawnbrokers    7 


1861. 

105 

3     £4,931     7     6 

after  deducting  Government 
Grant,  £1,403  11     8 
1525 


07 


387 
34 


No  Q3. 

Manchester  Fire  Brigade. 

Year. 

Property  destroyed. 

Property  saved.              , 

1848 

£. 
43,795 
66,504 

121,5.30 
52,756 
55,098 
13,866 

174,106 
71,260 
60,041 
32,167 
58,567 
23,115 
80,878 

£. 
183,619 

1849 

160,858 

1850 

244,529 

1851 

448,082 

1852 

1853 

IS54 

303,964 
397,188 
868,013 

1855 

481,812 

1856 

510,317 
535,605 

1857 

1858 

599,337 

1850 

648,980 

I860 

519,060 

1'854,373 

.£5,900,364 

Average  Salvage £453,874  per  annum. 

"       destruction .£65,721  " 

In  1848....   10  Fire  Engines   51  Men. 

In  I860....    10  "  51     " 
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No.  'U. 
Return   shewhifi   the  number   of  Schools   of  all    Denominations   uithin 
the  City   of  Manchester,    and  the  number  of  Scholars  attending 
them,  in  1861. 


a  ui 

51 

IJ 

■i 

c^ 

8 

2 

10 

34 

>*i 

34 

5 

5 

7 

7 

18 

44 

62 

C 

6 

191 

191- 

269 

46 

315 

Day  Scholars. 


If  under  Government  Inapec- 
tion,  and  if  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Cathohc,  or  Dissenting. 


Under 
7  years. 


Under     Over 
14)r8.    14  yra. 


Church  of  England 463 

Ditto                under  Inspection'  6,040 

Roman  Catholic ]  570 

Ditto                under  Inspection  1,226 

Dissenting    '  1,157 


Ditto  under  Inspection 

Private     Scliools,     Academies,! 

and  all  Establishments  not 

directly    connected  with   a 

Place  of  Worship.  "     i 


772 


700 
6,845 

384 
1,516 
1,544 
1,470  I 


2,678  5,943   465 


12,906  18,402   615  31,923 


Total. 


1,175 
12,930 
969 
2,754 
2,722 
2,287 

9,086 


Sunday 
Scholars. 


I  20,803 


904 
5,150 


1,830 


42,687 


Return   shewing  the   number  of  Schools  in   the  Borough  of  Salford, 
and  the  number  of  Scholars  attending  them,  in  180 1. 


No.  of 
Schools. 


1 

18 
2 
4 
5 

48- 


78 


If  under  Government  Inspection,  and  if 
Churcli  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  or 
Dissentins;. 


Day  Scholars. 


Under 

7  yrs. 


Church  of  England 10 

Ditto,  under  Inspection  2,499 

Roman  Catholic '     318 

Dissenting    i     160 

Ditto,  under  Inspection  812 

Private  Schools,  Academies,  and  Establish- !  "1 
raents   not  directly  connected  with  any   >489 
Place  of  Worship  \j 


Under 
14  yrs. 


43 

1 

2,634 

13 

456 

2 

232 

10 

764 

66 

1,402 


!  4,118  15.531 


Over 
14  yrs. 


184 


276 


Total. 


54 

5,146 

776 

402 

1,472 

2,075 


9,925 


Sunday 
Scholars 


6,757 
1,010 
3,557 


16,354 


Summary. 

1861. 

Day  ScnoLiRS. 

Sunday Scholars. 

Manchester 

31,923 

9,925 

42,687 

SALFmin,., .,. , 

16,354 

41,848 

59,041 
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No.  25. 
Sunday  Evening  Ragged  Schools. 
Sunday  Evening  Eagged  Schools  were  established  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  now 
formed  into  a  Union  of  the  various  Schools,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  help  those 
Schools  in  the  lowest  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  most  wanted. 

There  are  now  17  Schools  in  the  Sunday  Ragged  School  Union,  and  the 
following  figures  represent  them  on  31st  December,  1860  : — 

Number  of  Schools     17 

Teachers  on  the  books  402 

Average  attendance  of  Scholars  for  the  year 3,678 

"               "           in  each  of  the  17  Schools    216 

Week-night  Schools  in  connection  with  the  above     ....  35 

Scholars  attending  Night  Schools    1,4S3 

Total  annual  attendances 51,905 

Girls  each  week  in  the  Sewing  Classes    490 

Average   number   of  men  and  women   present  in  the 

Fathers  and  Mothers'  Classes  each  week    160 

Ragged  Schools  having  Penny  Savings'  Banks 15 

Depositors    1,316 

Amount  of  Deposits iJ278  2s.  Id. 

N.B. — Many  of  these  Penny  Banks  were  opened  in  December,  1860. 

Lately,  one  of  the  Schools  has  been  made,  in  addition,  a  Night  Asylum  for 
destitute  cliildren. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  one  School  of  this  class  not  in  the  Union,  with  (say) 
300  children. 

On  the  iOth  October,  1851,  76,000  Teachers  and  Scholars  were  counted  as 
entering  Peel  Park,  to  meet  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  but  many  of  the  younger 
children  were  lefc  at  home,  whilst  some  of  the  Schools  came  from  districts  beyond 
Manchester  and  Salford. 


No.  26. 
Approximate  return  of  the  Increase  of  Churches  and  Chapels,  with 
the  amount  of  Seat  Room,  at  the  decennial  periods  1840,  18-50, 
and  1860,   in  the    City  of  Manchester,  Borough  of  Salford, 
and  adjoining  districts. 


1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

Denomination. 

It 

H 

Seat 
room. 

Population. 

-1 

Odd 

120 

1     7 

175 

Seat 

rooni.    Population. 

IS 

85 

130 

10 

225 

1 
Seat     ! 
room.     Population. 

Ch.  of  England 
Dissenters .... 
Rom.  Catholics 

28 

77 

4 

109 

;14,21G 

46,246 
6,000 

■315,000 

40,896  ) 

70,005|  U05,000 
8,850  ) 

82,411  1 

91,005, 

lO.OOOj 

■470,000 

80,492 

120,351 

184,016 
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No.  ^7. 
Slntevient  of  the  esttmalecl  increase  in  the  nxunber  nf  Roman  Catiioi.hs 
in  Mancjiksteu  and  Samord,  between  the  years  1810  and  I8<i(), 
and  oj  their   Church  and   School   Accommodation    in  1861.     IJij 
the  Rev.  Canon  Toole. 


Names  of  Rumnu  Catliolic  Churches. 


St.  John's  Cathedral,  Salford... . 

St.  James's,  Salford   

St.  Mary's,  Manchester 

St.  Chad's  «'         , 


St.  Augustine's  "         

St.  Patrick's  "         

St.  Michael's  "         

St.  Wilfrid's  "         

St.  Joseph's  "         

St.  Aloysius'  "         

St.  Auue's  "         

Blanchester  Union  Workhouse . . 


Total 27704225    12670 


Baptisms. 


Church  Accom- 
modation, 1861. 


1840. 

1860. 

» 

609 

• 

031 

345 

425 

5.09 

728 

476 

986 

654 

* 

» 

558 

* 

334 

* 

190 

* 

350 

156 

3770 

4995 

At  cacli ,  No.  of 
Mass.    I  Masses. 


2500 

500 

1000 

1500 

1800 

1800 

370 

1000 

900 

500 

800 


School 
Accommodation,  1861. 

Week  days.    Sundays. 


700 

600 
1140 

750 

1400 

(iOO 
400 
120 

600 


1200 

900 
1 200 
1200 

1600 

800 

500 

200 

1000 


6310       8600 


*  Not  built. 

The  "  Manchester  Union  Worldiouse  "  comprises  the  old  Woikhouse  and 
Crumpsall  House.  In  the  year  1840  the  Workhouse  baptisms  were  registered 
at  one  of  the  churches  ;  at  present  a  distinct  register  is  kept. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  births  to  population  to  be  as  1  to  23,  which  is  considerably 
under  that  shewn  by  the  National  Census  in  any  year,  we  have  the  Catholic 
population  of  Manchester  in  the  year  1840,  as — Baptisms,  2,770  X  22  =  60,940 ; 
and  in  1860,  as — Baptisms,  4,225  X  ~2  =  92,950.  Estimated  increase  in  the 
twenty  years  32,010. 

The  small  country  chapels  at  Blackley,  Newton  Heath,  and  Gorton,  are  not 
counted. 


No.  Q8. 
Manchester  Newspapers. — Total  Weekly  Circulation. 


1840. 

1860. 

No.  of  Copies. 

No 

.  of  Advts. 

Ko.  of  Copies. 

No.  of  Advts 

Guardian . . 

..    12,000 

546 

Guardian . . 

..    200,000 

3,800 

Courier    . . 

•. .     4,600 

174 

Examiner 

..   217,000 

3,600 

Times 

. .     3,000 

150 

Courier    . . 

. .      21,700 

660 

Advertiser 

, .      2,500 

100 

22,100 


970 


438,700 


8,060 
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No.  '^9. — Manchlster  and  Salfoud  Savings  Bank. 


Number  of  Depositors 

Total  Amount  deposited   

Average  Amount  of  Deposits  per  Annum 
Amount  deposited,  1860    


1840. 


1800. 


13,453 


49,2-27 


^379,403 


1818  to 
1840. 


1,370,400 
59,846 


1840  to 
1860. 


£. 

:,493,005 

224,653 
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No.  37. 

Proportion  and  Waijes,  in  1860,  of  Adults  and  Childben  in  a  Lancashire 
Cotton  Mill  of  500  Workers. 


Class  or  Wokk. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

!       Total. 

1.  Stokers,  engineers,  lodge-] 
keepers,  warehousemen,  • 
mechanics,  and  porters . .  ) 

No. 
20 

No. 
2 

No. 
5 

No. 

No. 
27 

2.  Cotton  mixing  and  blowing,.. 

7 

1 

8 

3.  Carding    

17 
24 

36 

4 
10 

15 
1 

72 
35 

4.  Self-acting  mule  spinning. . 

5.  Throstle    spinning,   wind-  \ 
ing  and  warping    j 

7 

39 

12 

11 

69 

7  Power  loom  weavers    

10 

173 

92 

275 

8.  Beaming,     twisting,     and) 
sizing 1 

10 

1 

1 

2 

14 

95 

251 

33 

121 

500 

Average  of  Total    Wages  of] 
Workers  in  all   depart-  \ 
ments  taken  together  . .  J 

£.    s.     d. 
87  17     0 

£.    s.    d. 
127  11  10 

£.    s.    d. 
11  11     0 

£.    s.     d. 
30     5     0 

£.     s.     d. 
257     5     4 

Average      Wages      to     each 
Person    

0  18     6 

0  10     2 

0     7     0 

0     5     0 

0  10     3i 

4« 
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No.   38. 

Stateinenl  of  the  Avkkaui^  Wekki.y  J'jXi'KNbncKfc;  in  iH.j'.J-On,  of  a  funnily, 
consisting/  oj  Husband,  Wife,  and  Three  Children,  whose  Total  Waoks 
averaged  30s.  per  Week: — as  comimred  irith  the  Cost  of  the  same 
Articles  in  1849-30  and  1830-40. 


Articles. 


I        Expenditure  in 
I  1859-60. 


(I-) 


Bkead,  Flour, 
AND  Meal. 


8  41b.  loaves  (.321b.) 
i  a  peck  of  meal  . . 
i  a  cloz.  (Olb.)  floui- 


5id.  per  4lb, 
'Is.  8d.  perpk 
ls.8d.  prdoz. 


3  8 
0  10 
0  10 


(II.)  Butcher's  Meat 
and  Bacon.  I 

51b.  of  butcher's  meat  Oi'l-  per  lb. 

21b.  of  bacon 8d. 

I 
(III.)  Potatoes,  Milk,| 
AND  Vegetables. 

2  score  of  potatoes  ..  ..Is.  per  score 

7  rpiarts  of  milk 3d.  per  quart 

Vegetables 


Cost  ol  same  Article!  in 
1849-50. 


5     4 


(IV.)    Groceries, 
Coals,  &c. 

^Ib  of  coffee 

|lb  of  tea 

31b.  of  sugar   

21b.  of  rice 

lib.  of  butter 

21b  of  treacle 

l^lb.  of  soap 

Coals,  Is.,  candles,  6d. 


Total  Cost  of  Food 
and  Fuel     


Kent,  taxes,  and  water 

Clothing 

Sundries 


Is.  4d.  per  lb 

4s. 

Bd. 

3d. 

Is.  Id.     „ 

2^d. 

4d. 


2     8i 
1     4 


2  0 
1  <) 
0    c 


4     3 


1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

C 

1 

6 

6 

11 

20 

6^ 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2 

H 

30 

0 

Gd.  per  41b. 
I8.6d.  perpk. 
Is.lOd.pr.doz. 


s.  d. 
4  0 
0  n 
0  11 


5    8 


7d.perlb. 
9d,  per  lb. 


2  11 
1     6 


i     5 


Is.  per  score        2     0 
3d.  pet  quart       ■'•      '^ 
0     0 


i     3 


Is.  4(1.  per  lb.' 

4s.  4d. 

5d. 

3d. 

Is. 

3d. 

Sd. 


0  6 

1  0 

0  0 

0  74 

1  (i 

7  n 


21 


4  0 
3  0 
2 


,5i 


Cost  of  aamc  Articlei  in 
1839-40. 


8J  per  41b. 
l8.4d.per  pk. 
23. 4d.pt.  doz. 


Gid.  per  lb. 
8d. 


Is.  per  score 
3d.  per  quart 


2s.  per  lb. 
6s.  „ 
7d.  „ 
4d.  „ 
Is.ld.,, 
4d.  „ 
5d.      „ 


B.  d. 

5  8 

0  8 

1  2 


7    8 


2     tii 
1     4 


4     Oi 


2     0 
1     » 

0    c, 


4     3 


30  11 


1  0 

1  (i 

1  a 

0  8 

1  1 

0  8 

0  71 

1  6 

8  94 

24  9 

4  0 

3  0 
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On  the  Politico-Economic  Results  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America. 

By  Mr.  C.  J.  Herford. 

[Read  13th  January,  1862.] 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  we  may  attempt  the  solution  of 
this  question,  first,  the  a  priori  method,  which,  starting  from  the 
intuitive  sense,  in   unsophisticated  minds,  of  the  violation  of  the 
Divine  order  involved  in  the  stealing  and  holding  of  human  beings 
in  the  condition  of  mere  working  stock,  proceeds  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  of  slavery  must  work  evil  in  every  community  which 
tolerates  it ;— inflicting  grievous  wrong  upon  the  innocent  victims;— 
hut,  finally,  bringing  a  double  curse  on  the  authors  and  mamtamers 
of  the  wrong.     Secondly,  there  is  the  method  a  posteriori,  which, 
ignoring  all  preconceptions   as    to  the  morality  of  slavery,  simply 
examines  the  condition  of  the  community  where  it  exists,  under  its 
various  aspects  economical  and  moral;  and  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  share  which  slavery  has  had  in   their  production.     This  latter 
method  is  the  one  which  I  have  adopted. 

The  slavery  question  is  commonly  regarded  chiefly  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  slaves.  My  object  is  to  trace  its  influence  upon  the  domi- 
nant class,  who  are  supposed  to  benefit  by  the  system.  But  a  few 
words  respecting  its  effects  upon  the  slaves  are  necct^sary. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  Journal  of  his  Travels 
through  the  Slave  States,  I  have  been  impressed  witli  the  conviction 
that  cruelty,  in  the  common  sense,  is  not  a  usual  feature  in  tbc  slavery 
of  the  United  States  :— that  the  actual  application  of  the  lash,  in  the 
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ordinar}'  course  of  labour,  is  almost  unknown,  probably  because  the 
slaves  are  so  thoroughly  broken  in  to  the  yoke,  that  the  knoidcdije  of 
the  means  in  reserve  is  sufficient; — that  the  negroes  are  not  driven 
to  lab(Hir  within  many  degrees  of  the  limit  of  their  strength ; — 
that  on  the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  slave-owners,  the  slaves  are 
regarded  purely  as  property;  no  consideration  except  that  of  keeping 
valuable  property  in  good  heart  and  condition  for  their  owners'  work 
influencing  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  any  more  than  that  of  their 
oxen  or  their  hogs; — that  the  women  are  regarded  simply  as  breeding 
stock,  the  grossest  prolligacy  going  on  unnoticed,  so  that  the  live  stock 
of  the  planter  is  multiplied. 

While  there  is  no  needless  harshness  in  the  usual  treatment  of  the 
slaves,  docile  an  1  well  broken  as  they  generally  are,  yet  it  is  evident, 
from  the  calm  manner  in  which  such  things  ai-e  spoken  of,  that 
flogging  and  othei*  ])unishments  of  the  most  savage  description  are 
constantly  being  inflicted  for  disobedience,  and  attempts  at  escape. 

]\Ir.  Olmsted  was  witness  to  the  floggi))g  of  a  young  woman  for 
skulking,  under  pretence  of  sickness ;  the  flogging  was  inflicted  by 
an  intelligent  and  superior  overseer,  in  the  most  savage  manner,  till 
Mr.  Olmsted's  very  horse  chafed  with  excitement;  while  the  overseer 
himself  remained  apparently  passionless,  and  simply  laughed  when  all 
was  over.  It  is  evident  that  the  resistance  of  the  human  will  of  the 
slave  is  more  exasperating  to  the  slave-holder,  unused  to  the  slightest 
opposition,  than  the  stubborn  intractability  of  a  horse  or  a  mule,  and 
the  punishments  inflicted  are  proportionately  severe  and  cruel. 

Mr.  Olmsted  thinks,  also,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that 
the  separation  of  families  does  not  commonly  inflict  so  much  pain 
as  it  would  upon  whites.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  negroes  have  fallen,  morally  or  intellec- 
tually, lander  slavery  in  America,  below  their  original  condition  in 
Africa;  but  on  the  contrary,  that,  with  every  actual  drawback,  the 
negroes  have  really  improved  as  a  whole,  under  the  discipline  of 
steady  labour,  and  civilized  control  and  superintendence,  together 
with  the  influence  of  some  Christian  teaching.  It  appears  that  the 
Africans  imported  of  late  years,  in  occasional  cargoes,  are  found  to 
be  much  ruder  and  less  civilized,  and  less  available  as  labourers,  than 
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the  body  of  old-lauded  slaves.  This  agrees  with  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Livingston,  who  specially  mentions  the  great  difference  he  found 
between  the  mere  raw  pagans  of  Central  Africa,  who  had  no  previous 
contact  with  missionaries,  and  those  tribes  which  had  had  some  little 
Christian  teaching,  however  imperfectly  appreciated  and  obeyed. 

Atrocious,  therefore,  as  the  slave  trade  is  in  every  one  of  its 
aspects — so  bad  that  the  very  slave-holders  have  felt  compelled,  by 
the  force  of  facts  and  by  public  opinion,  to  acquiesce  iu  its  prohibi- 
tion, although  large  numbers  of  them  are  very  anxious  to  re-open 
the  trade, — its  worst  permanent  results  have  not  been  the  creation 
of  a  society  in  America  more  degraded  than  previously  existed  in 
Africa.  But  the  slave  trade  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  voluntary  emigration  to  America,  slow,  doubtless,  at  first, 
but  which,  honestly  carried  out  in  the  treatment  of  the  emigrants  on 
their  arrival,  and  their  restoration  after  a  term  of  service  to  their 
own  country,  if  desired,  would,  as  it  now  does  with  the  coolies,  have 
gradually  induced  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  such  emigrants. 
The  improvement  of  such  free  labourers,  under  the  tutelage  of  white 
masters,  would  have  been  far  greater  than  the  slaves  have  attained  to. 
Though  the  slave  trade,  therefore,  has  been  made  by  Providence  to 
yield  fruits  not  wholly  bad,  it  has  yet  created  an  apparently  insuperable 
obstacle  to  a  better  colonization,  and  prevented  a  great  part  of  the 
benefits  which  that  colonization  would  have  brought  in  its  train. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  well-being,  material 
and  moral,  of  the  community  whose  whole  social  system  is  founded 
upon  it  ? 

The  slavery  question  has  been  treated  both  by  its  apologists  and 
by  the  world  at  large,  as  though  the  only  parties  concerned  were  the 
slaves  and  their  masters ;  the  one  side  ignoring,  the  other  ignorant 
of,  the  fact  that  the  slave-holders  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
white  population,  the  large  majority  having  no  direct  participation 
iu  the  supposed  benefits  of  slavery. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  wealth  realised  from  the  cotton 
cultivation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  largo  profits  are  made  by  it  ; 
and  we  know  that  its  extension  has  been  very  rapid.  It  is  not 
unreasonably  supposed  that  a  production  so  profitable  to  individuals 
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will  be  advantageous  to  tlie  community  at  largo.  Pnrily  arising  from 
this  belief,  and  partly  from  the  vague  feeling  tliat  slavery,  by  securing 
to  the  capitalist  labour  without  wages,  must  be  profitable  to  him, 
at  least,  a  belief  iu  the  prosperity  of  the  Slave  States  undoubtedly 
prevails  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  establish  the  advantages  of  slavery  as  the  basis  of  tlie 
industrial  system  of  the  Southern  States,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  is  most  advantageous  to  the  slave-owners  (and  whether  it  is 
really  the  best  system  of  labour  fof  them  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
question  hereafter),  inasmuch  as  the  pecuniary  advantage,  to  the 
capitalist,  of  any  commercial  undertaking,  consists  in  the  net  profits 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  labour;  and,  therefore,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  lower  the  remuneration  of  his  labourers,  the  greater  his 
profits ;  while  the  advantage  to  the  community  at  large,  from  any 
branch  of  industry,  or  any  system  of  labour,  is  proportioned  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  produce,  in  whatever  proportions  that  value 
may  be  divided  between  the  labourer  in  the  shape  of  ivarjes,  and  the 
capitalist  in  that  of  profit.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  system  of 
labour  may  be  immediately  profitable  to  the  capitalist  which,  by 
superseding  and  excluding  some  other  system,  is  injurious  to  the 
community  at  large. 

That  slavery  is  not  beneficial,  but  on  the  contrary  most  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  community  at  large,  economical  and 
moral,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  possible  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Census  Tables  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  the  information  derived  from  a  variety  of  other  sources. 

On  comparing  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  Free 
States,  with  those  of  the  Slave  States,  the  following  facts  present 
themselves. 

First,  as  regards  growth  of  population,  which  will  be  admitted  to 
be  a  fair  test  of  comparative  prosperity.  Now,  in  1790,  when  the 
first  census  under  the  United  States  constitution  was  taken,  the 
population  of  the  Slave  States  and  that  of  the  Free  States  was 
equal— 1,968,472  Free ;  1,961,800  Slave.  This  difference,  at  first 
merely  nominal,  has  been  growing,  as  shown  at  each  decennial 
Census,  until,  in  1850,  the  population  of  the  Slave  States,  swollen  by 
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the  annexation  of  three  foreign  territories,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Texas,  was  only  9,612,800 ;  while  that  of  the  Free  States  reached 
13,143,500.  This  difference  becomes  more  striking  if  we  confine 
our  attention  to  the  white  population,  which  was  only  6,Q00,00,  or 
less  than  half  that  of  the  Free  States,  though  the  latter  com- 
prised a  smaller  territory.  Again,  in  the  Slave  States,  the  average 
population  to  a  square  mile  is  11-28 ;  while  that  of  the  Free  States 
is  21-93.  If  we  take  separate  States,  affording  fair  comparison,  the 
results  are  still  more  remarkable : — 

Virginia,  with  a  territory  of  New  York, 

61,352  square  miles.  47,000  square  miles. 

In  1790    748,308      1790   340,120 

1850    1,421,601      1850   3,097,394 

Value  of  Property. 
The  difference  existing  in  the  value  of  property  at  the  latest  date 
shown  by  the  Census  Tables,  is  equally  striking.  Thus,  in  the  Free 
States,  in  1850,  the  value  of  property,  "  real  and  personal,"  was 
$4,107,16-2,198.;  while  in  the  Slave  States  it  was  $2,936,090,737.; 
or,  deducting  the  slaves,  it  was  only  $1,655,915,137. 

In  the  Free  States  the  valuation  per  acre,  in  1850,  was  $1047. ; 
in  the  Slave  States,  $3  04. 

In  1855  this  disproportion  was  still  greater.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  valuation  of  the  Free 
States  was  $5,770,194,680.,  or  $14  72.  peracre;  of  the  Slave  States, 
$3,977,353,946.;  or,  omitting  slaves,  $-2,505,186,346.;  or  $4-59. 
per  acre. 

Agricultural  Produce. 
In  the  Free  States,  in  1850,  the  total  produce  was — 

$858,634,334.,  or  .$7-94.  per  acre,  and  $342.  for  each  agriculturist; 
in  Slave  States — 

$031,277,417.,  or  $3-49.  per  acre,  and  $171.  for        ditto. 

Mami/actures. 

In  Free  States,  in  1850.  Slave  States. 

Capital $430,340,051     $95,029,879 

Raw  material  $465,844,092     $80,]  90,639 

Annual  wages $195,970,453     •*32,257,3(iO 

Product $842,586,058     $165,413,027 
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Commerce. 

Of  Free  States,  in  1H50.  Slave  Slaton. 

ei,377,l!){),9n8      i»ilO,7:)4.'J02 

Tonnage  of  vessels  employed. .  2,700,195  tons  ....    720,285  tons 

But  in  185G  — 
Ditto  ditto  ..  4,252,(115    "     against  B55,517    " 

Exports  in  1855 $l(17.5.iO,C03,  against  «?1.3->,(i07,21« 

Imports      "         8330,847,810         "         *24,58fi,528 

It  is  contended,  however,  tlmt  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  North  have  been  fostered  at  tlie  expense  of  the  South,  by  a 
system  of  protective  duties.  No  doubt  this  has  been  the  case,  as  to 
manufactures,  to  some  extent ;  though  experience  shows  that  pro- 
tected interests  do  not  thrive  in  the  "long  run,  as  they  would  do  when 
exposed  to  the  healthy  action  of  free  competition.  But  looking  to 
the  course  of  American  politics  for  many  years  past, — to  the  constant 
preponderance  of  the  Southern  interest,  through  the  alliance  witli 
the  Democatic  party,  indicated  by  such  measures  as  the  enactment 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  its  subsequent  abrogation,  tlie 
conquest  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  at  the  expense  of  the  Union,-  and 
many  others,  including  tlie  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  it  is  ceitain  tha^ 
the  protective  duties  now  complained  of,  were  adopted  willi  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Slave  States.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that 
they  constituted  the  bribes  by  which  the  acquiescence  of  the  North 
was  secured  to  those  infunous  transactions.  It  is  tlierefore  too  bad 
for  the  South,  having  secured  its  own  objects,  now  to  complain  of 
the  price  it  was  too  ready  to  pay  at  the  time  of  their  agitation. 

With  regard  to  commerce,  it  is  simply  absurd  for  the  South  to 
complain  of  the  profits  derived  by  the  North  from  the  amount  of 
trade  with  and  on  behalf  of  the  South,  carried  on  by  Northern 
merchants  and  in  Northern  ships.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  it  has  been  the  preponderance  of  Northern  capital,  energy,  and 
enterprise  which  has  attracted  the  business  of  the  South  into  Northern 
hands,  and  made  it  more  profitable  to  the  South  to  avail  itself  of 
Northern  agency  in  its  commercial  arrangements,  than  to  carry  on 

•  All  effected  for  the  purpose  of  muhiplyiiig  Slave  States,  and  of  extending 
the  slave-holding  power  in  tlie  Legislature. 
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its  own  commerce  entirely  through  Southern  ports,  shipping,  and 
mercantile  estabhshments. 

The  inferences  suggested  by  these  facts,  as  to  the  comparative 
prosperity  of  tbe  populations  of  the  Free  States  and  of  the  Slave  States, 
are  borne  out  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Olmsted  during  his  travels  in  the  Slave  States.     He  says — 

"  Comiug  directly  from  my  farm  in  New  York  to  Eastern  Virginia,  I  was 
satisfied,  after  a  few  weeks'  observation,  that  most  of  the  people  lived  very 
poorly ;  that  the  proportion  of  men  improving  their  condition  was  much  less 
than  in  any  Northern  community,  and  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  land 
were  strangely  reversed,  or  used  with  poor  economy."  *  »  *  "  Beyond  the 
bai'e  necessities  of  existence, — poor  shelter,  poor  clothing,  and  the  crudest 
diet,  the  mass  of  the  citizen  class  of  Virginia  eai-n  very  little,  and  are  very 
poor, — immeasurably  poorer  than  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States." 
"  That  this  poverty  is  not  the  result  of  climate."  "  What  is  true  of  Virginia, 
is  measm-ably  true  of  all  the  border  Slave  States  ;  though  in  special  cases  the 
resistance  of  slavery  to  the  competition  of  free  labour  is  more  easily  overcon-e. 
In  proportion  as  this  is  the  case,  the  cost  of  production  is  less — its  value  greater, 
the  comfort  of  the  people  gi-eater;  they  are  advancing  in  wealth  as  in  intelli- 
gence, which  is  the  best  form  or  result  of  wealth."  "  I  went  on  my  way  into 
the  Cotton  States,  within  which  I  travelled,  first  and  last,  at  least  3,000  miles 
of  road,  from  which  not  a  cotton-plant  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  people,  living 
by  I'oad  sides,  certainly  had  not  been  enriched  by  cotton  or  anything  else ;  and 
for  every  mile  of  road-side  upon  which  I  saw  any  evidence  of  cotton  production, 
I  saw  a  hundred  of  foi-est  or  waste  land,  with  only  now  and  then  an  acre  or 
two  of  poor  corn  half-smothered  in  weed«.  For  every  rich  man's  house,  I  passed 
a  dozen  shabby  and  half-furnished  cottages,  and  at  least  a  hundred  cabins,  mere 
hovels,  such  as  none  but  apooi-  farmer  would  house  his  cattle  in  at  the  North. 
Not  that  they  were  destitute  of  certain  things  which  are  cheap  at  the  South, 
fuel  for  instance ; — but  that  they  were  almost  wholly  destitute  of  things  the 
possession  of  which  at  the  North  would  indicate  that  a  man  had  begun  to 
accumulate  capital; — more  destitute  of  these,  on  an  average,  than  our  day- 
labourers.  At  least  500  white  men  told  me  something  of  their  fortunes  across 
their  own  tables,  and  with  the  mean  of  measuring  their  words  before  my  eyes. 
The  proportion  of  white  men  who  live  as  well  in  any  respect  as  our  working- 
classes  at  the  North,  on  an  average,  is  small;  and  the  citizens  of  the  Cotton 
States,  as  a  whole,  are  poor.  They  work  little,  and  that  badly;  they  earn  little, 
they  sell  little,  they  buy  little,  they  have  little,  of  the  common  comforts  of 
civilized  life.  Their  destitution  is  not  material  only, — it  is  intellectual  and 
moral.  1  know  not  what  virtues  they  have,  that  rude  men  everywhere  have 
not;  they  are  not  even  generous  and  hospitable." 
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Then  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton-planters  themselvcK,  it  is 
evident  from  the  ohservntion  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  of  the  style  and  mode 
of  livinj^'  among  them,  that  altliougli  to  the  owners  of  large  capital 
cotton -pluntiiig  is  a  source  of  immense  profit,  yet  to  the  men  of  small 
means  tlio  proiit  is  in  reality  small — very  much  smaller  than  would 
he  made  at  the;  North  by  men  of  equal  meins,  and  the  comforls  and 
means  of  eivili/cd  enjoyment  procurable  thereby  incomparably  less. 
In  a  word,  cotton-planting  is  only  prolitable  to  the  large  capitalist. 
The  small  capitalist  grows  cotton  because,  with  slave^abour,  he  can 
grow  nothing  else  with  any  profit  at  all ;  and  also  because  he  hopes 
to  participate  in  the  extravagant  profits  occasionally  made  by  the 
large  planters. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  why,  if  cotton-planting  is 
profitable  only  on  large  plantations,  well-located,  and  provided  with 
the  best  appliances  of  all  kinds,  the  smaller  planters  do  not  betake 
themselves  to  some  other  branches  of  production,  especially  of  the 
corn  required  on  the  large  plantations,  and  which  is  very  rarely  raised 
thereon?  The  fact  is,  that  they  cannot  compete  in  corn-growing 
with  the  Northern  farmers  using  free  labour,  notwithstanding  the 
cost  of  transport.  The  reason  is,  that  slave  labour  can  only  be  applied 
to  the  simplest  and  rudest  operations,  in  which  large  numbers  can  be 
employed  in  gangs,  and  superintended  elTectually ;  that  it  cannot 
be  employed  profitably  in  the  more  complex  operations  of  ordinary 
farming ;  and  that,  in  the  cotton  districts,  and  generally  where  slave 
labour  prevails,  free  white  labour  will  not  come,  owing  to  the  stigma 
attaching  in  the  common  opinion  to  field  labour,  as  the  natural 
employment  of  slaves. 

The  small  slave-holders  have,  therefore,  practically  no  resource  but 
that  of  cotton-growing,  poorly  remunerative  to  them,  as  it  is  in  fact. 
A  small  number  of  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  do,  however, 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  acquire,  by  good 
management,  hard  striving,  and  hard  living,  the  moans  of  increasing 
their  force  of  field-hands.  But  in  such  cases  they  usually  move  off 
to  other  districts,  where  good  land  is  still  obtainable ;  and  having 
thus  acquired  a  start,  make  rapid  progress  in  wealth,  and  ultimately 
become  rich  and  extensive  planters.  But  the  bulk  remain  in  the  low 
and  depressed  condition  already  described. 
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Mr.  Olmsted's  comparison  of  the  condition  of  these  Southern 
squatters  and  small  slave-holders,  with  artizans  at  the  North  and 
in  England,  however,  is  prohablj  hardly  a  fair  one, — enjoying,  as 
the  latter  do,  a  large  part  of  the  advantages  of  civilized  hfe  which 
the  concentration  of  population  in  towns  admits  of  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  fairer  comparison  w^ould  no  doubt  be  with  the  poor 
struggling  settlers  in  the  frontier  districts  of  the  Northern  States 
and  Territories;  and  probably,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  career  of 
such  settlers,  their  mode  of  life  is  quite  as  hard,  and  their  accom- 
modations quite  as  rude,  as  Mr.  Olmsted  found  at  the  South.  But 
the  comparison  applies  only  to  that  first  stage  of  the  Northern 
pioneer's  life. 

The  Northern  pioneer  in  the  Far  West  is  soon  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  other  settlers,  whose  neighbourhood  is  equally  advan- 
tageous to  him  and  to  them,  and  recognized  as  such,  parti}'  from 
the  facilities  it  affords  of  assisting  one  another's  operations  at  the. 
critical  periods  of  the  year,  by  the  combined  force  of  all  their  labour; 
but  chiefly  for  the  opportuity  it  supplies  of  establishing,  in  their  new 
home,  the  civilization  which  they  left  behind  them,  the  opportunities 
of  neighbourly  intercourse,  and  of  mental  and  moral  culture. 

Vigorous  and  intelligent  as  the  men  must  be  who  undertake  the 
hardships  and  labours  of  a  settler  s  life,  relying  mainly  on  their  own 
labour  and  that  of  their  family,  they  make  rapid  progress.  They 
require  more  and  more  hired  labour,  and  a  demand  hence  springs 
up  which  attracts  the  various  artizans  and  tradesmen  needed  by  an 
agricultural  community.  They  thus  obtain  the  means  of  economising 
labour,  and  keeping  up  the  productiveness  of  their  land  by  proper 
manuring.  Means  of  communication  with  the  districts  behind  them 
are  improved ;  the  district  is  furnished  with  a  school,  a  church,  and 
perhaps  a  newspaper  printing-office;  and  gradually  acquires  many 
of  the  features  of  an  old  settled  region. 

In  the  Slave  States,  this  concentration  of  population,  which  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance,  among  colonists,  of  their  actual  degree 
of  civilization,  has  never  taken  place,  save  in  localities  of  a  purely 
exceptional  character;  and  it  shows  no  more  signs  of  its  progress  in 
the  newly-settled  cotton  districts  of  the  South-west,  than  in  Virginia. 

2 
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North  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  otlior  old  settled  States.  The 
South  geiionilly  continuiss  stationary  iu  the  condition  only  found  on 
tho  frontiers  of  the  North-west. 

The  manner  in  wiiich  the  new  cotLon-planting  regions  are  now 
being  colonized,  is  iu  all  probability  very  much  the  numner  in  which 
the  old  States  were  settled, — the  prohts  of  the  toljacco,  rice,  and 
sugar  cultivation,  which,  under  the  old  colonial  system,  rivalled  those 
of  cotton  now,  inducing  the  same  eagerness  to  extend  the  culture  to 
the  utmost — more  rapidly  than  the  available  supply  of  white  labour 
would  admit  of. 

At  the  present  time,  or  rather  before  the  present  crisis,  a  planter 
removing  with  his  slaves  to  one  of  the  new  districts,  purchases  as 
much  land  as  he  can,  so  as  to  supply  fresh  soil  when  the  fields  first 
cultivated  begin  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  He  pushes  away  from 
other  settlers,  so  as  to  secure  a  still  further  margin  for  extension,  and 
also  for  the  seclusion  of  his  slaves  from  association  with  those  of 
other  plantations,  and  with  the  poor  white  people.  These  men  do 
not  migrate  to  these  newly-opened  districts,  as  the  Northern  pioneer 
does,  to  find  and  make  a  home  for  their  families,  but  their  object  is 
simply  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  consequence  is,  that 
until  they  become  very  rich,  the  great  majority  are  content  with  a 
very  rude  style  of  living — re-investing  their  profits  in  fresh  land  and 
more  negroes.  If  they  grow  wealthy,  they  probably  build  themselves 
better  houses,  and  adopt  a  more  expensive  style  of  living.  But  when 
the  wealth  produced  in  a  district  is  thus  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  rich  men,  living  remote  from  each  other,  however  luxuriously 
these  men  may  provide  for  their  home  pleasures  of  the  material  kind, 
it  does  nothing  to  benefit  the  district  in  which  they  live. 

The  colonization  of  the  older  Slave  States,  as  is  shown  by  their 
present  condition,  took  place  very  much  as  the  colonization  of  the 
new  Cotton  States  is  now  going  on,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
earliest  plantations  were  cultivated  by  white  labourers,  drawn  from 
various  sources ;  some  voluntary  emigrants,  others  convicts  trans^ 
ported  and  bound  to  labour  for  terms  of  years ;  not,  at  first  sight, 
very  promising  material  for  colonists,  but  yet  one  which,  by  proper 
management,  would  have  supplied,  like  our  convicts  iu  Austraha,  a 
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good  aucl  useful  labouring  class.  Had  the  Southern  planters  been 
limited  to  the  emigrants  of  these  two  classes,*  there  would  not 
have  been  the  sudden  burst  of  prosperity  which  proceeded  from 
the  more  extended  cultivation  made  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  slave  labour  under  free  trade  with  Africa. 
Large  plantations  would  not  have  been  possible  in  the  infancy  of  the 
settlements.  The  planters  must  have  been  content  with  moderate- 
sized  farms;  hence  the  tendency  to  monopolise  the  good  land,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  push  away  from  other  settlers,  would  not  have 
existed  ; — settlements  would  have  gi-own  up  resembling  those  at  the 
North  (allowing  for  original  diflference  in  the  character  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  colonists),  in  which  there  would  have  been  the  due 
mixture  of  classes  and  employments ;  a  sufficient  concentration  of 
inhabitants  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of  schools  and  churches  within 
convenient  distances,  and  generally  of  the  means  of  social  progress. 
The  settlement  of  the  country  being  thus  more  gradual,  better  roads 
and  means  of  transport  would  have  been  possible.  A  more  intelligent 
race  of  planters  and  labourers  would  have  adopted  and  carried  out  a 
better  system  of  tillage,  by  which  something  like  the  original  fertility 
would  have  been  preserved,  and  the  most  economical  arrangement  of 
crops  secured.  That  the  Southern  States,  starting  thus  more  slowly, 
like  the  Northern  States,  would  by  this  time  have  had  an  ample  supply 
of  free  labour,  and  would  have  been  far  more  thickly  peopled,  and  far 
more  productive,  than  they  ai-e  at  this  day,  may,  I  think,  be  confidently 
affirmed ;  bearing  in  mind  the  immense  proportion  of  the  whole  white 
population  of  the  South,  exceeding  in  number  the  slave  population, 
which  is  now  kept  out  of  ordinary  labour  for  hire  by  the  existence  of 
slavery,  driven  to  maintain  existence  in  a  wretched  and  miserable  way 
by  squatting  on  waste  lands,  and  adding  nothing  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country. 

But  the  deadly  gift  of  African  slave  labour,  placing  within  the 
planter's  power  the  means  of  an  immediate  and  immense  extension 
of  cultivation,  led  to  a  totally  different  mode  of  colonization  and 

*  The  original  stock,  however,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Southern  population, 
including  many  of  the  "old  families,"  a  great  many  of  whose  names  Mr. 
Olmsted  found  in  an  old  list  of  convicts  shipped  from  London  for  Virginia. 
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tillage.  Planters  scattered  themselves  at  wide  intervals  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  inonopolising  large  tracts  of  the  hest  land, — applied 
to  its  cultivation  a  largo  force  of  cheap  African  labour,  which  was 
able  to  extract  from  the  virgin  soil,  even  with  tlic  rude  cultivation 
possible  with  such  labourers,  a  very  largo  aggregate  produce,  and 
they  acquired  wealth  rapidly.  Gradually,  however,  the  virgin  soil 
became  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping.  DiiUculties  arising  from 
the  scattering  of  the  population,  and  the  delicient  means  of  transport, 
prevented  the  use  of  proper  means  for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  even  if  the  skill  of  the  planter  had  been  adequate  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  better  system  of  cultivation.  At  all  events  it  appeared  more 
economical  to  great  numbers  of  the  planters,  located  at  a  distance 
from  water  carriage,  to  remove  to  fresh  districts,  leaving  the  old 
plantations  to  fall  back  into  desolation ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
large  tracts  of  country,  once  the  most  productive  portions  of  the 
old  States,  are  now  deserted.  In  Dr.  Farmer's  "  Southern  Medical 
Reports,"  p.  297,  it  is  stated  as  to  Georgia: — 

"  The  native  soil  of  Middle  Georgia  is  a  rich  argillaceous  loam,  resting  on 
a  firm  clay  foundation.  In  some  of  the  richer  counties,  nearly  all  the  lands 
have  heen  cut  do\vn,  and  appropriated  to  tillage ;  a  large  maximum  of  which 
have  been  worn  out,  leaving  a  desolate  picture  for  the  traveller  to  behold. 
Decaying  tenements,  red  old  hills,  stripped  of  their  native  growth  and  virgin 
soil,  and  washed  into  deep  gullies,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  Bermuda 
grass  and  stunted  pine-shrubs,  struggling  for  subsistence  on  what  was  once 
one  of  the  richest  soils  in  America." 

Mr.  Olmsted,  in  his  travels  through  the  old  States,  constantly 
passed  deserted  plantations,  somewhat  falling  back  into  mere  wilder- 
ness, at  other  times  squatted  on  by  a  family  of  poor  whites.  This 
process  is  even  seen  in  some  of  the  more  recently  settled  South- 
western States.  In  an  address  by  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Clay  before  a 
Southern  horticultural  society,  reported  by  De  Bow's  •'  Review " 
in  1855,  it  is  stated — 

"I  cai^  show  you,  with  sorrow,  in  the  older  portion  of  Alabama,  and  in  my 
native  country  of  Madison,  the  sad  memorials  of  the  artless  and  exhausting 
culture  of  cotton.  Our  small  planters,  after  taking  the  cream  otf  their  lands, 
unable  to  restore  them  by  I'est,  manure,  or  otherwise,  are  going  further  west 
and  south,  in  search  of  other  virgin  lands,  which  they  may  and  will  despoil  and 
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impoverish  in  like  manner.  Our  wealthier  planters,  with  gi-eater  means,  and  no 
more  skill,  are  huying  out  their  poorer  neighbours,  extending  their  plantations, 
and  adding  to  their  slave  force.  The  wealthy  few,  who  are  able  to  live  on 
smaller  profits,  and  to  give  their  fields  more  rest,  are  thus  pushing  off  Ihe  many 
who  are  merely  independent. 

"  Of  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually  realised  from  the  sales  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  Alabama,  nearly  all,  not  expended  in  supporting  the  producers, 
is  re-invested  in  land  and  negroes.  Thus  the  wliite  population  has  decreased, 
and  the  slave  increased,  almost  pari  2}assu,  in  several  counties  of  our  State;  in 
1825,  Madison  county  cast  about  3,000  votes ;  now  she  cannot  cast  exceeding 
2,300. 

"  In  traversing  that  county  one  will  discover  numerous  farm-houses,  once 
the  abode  of  useful,  intelligent  freemen,  now  occupied  by  slaves,  or  tenantless, 
deserted,  and  dilapidated;  he  will  observe  fields,  once  fertile,  now  unfenced, 
abandoned,  and  covered  with  those  evil  harbingers,  fox-tail  and  broom-sedge ; 
he  will  see  the  moss  growing  on  the  mouldering  walls  of  once  thrifty  villages, 
and  will  find  one  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain  that  once  furnished 
happy  homes  for  a  dozen  white  families.  Indeed  a  country  in  its  infancy,  where 
fifty  years  ago  scarce  a  forest-tree  had  been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is 
already  exhibiting  the  painful  sign  of  senility  and  decay,  apparent  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas;  the  freshness  of  the  agricultural  glory  is  gone;  the  vigour 
of  its  youth  is  extinct,  and  the  spirit  of  desolation  seems  brooding  over  it." 

So  tliat,  in  fact,  before  the  country  is  half  colonised  it  becomes 
incapable  of  supporting  its  original  cultivation.  This  is  the  fact  with 
regard  to  very  large  portions  of  all  the  older  Slave  States ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  stated  as  to  the  whole  of  the  Southern  States,  except  a 
few  favoured  localities,  that  they  never  advance  beyond  the  condition 
of  the  frontier  States  of  the  North-west,  as  to  means  of  communica- 
tion, roads,  bridges,  churches,  schools,  and  all  the  other  necessities  of 
civilised"  life.  This  statement  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Census  Tables. 

Thus  in  1860  the  Free  States  had — 

18,850  miles  of  railroad,  costing  $847,000,000. ; 
the  Slave  States — 

9,058      "  "         costing  $222,000,000.* 

♦  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  Free  States  have  failed  to  pay  the  interest 
on  railway  bonds  for  $107,000,000.,  or  l-7th  of  their  whole  expenditure;  while 
the  South  has  failed  to  pay  interest  on  only  $2,000,000.,  or  1  per  cent,  of 
their  outlay. 
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Canals. 
In  Free  States,  3,682  miles ;  in  Slave  States,  1,116  miles. 

Churches. 
By  the  Census  of  1850,  the  value  of  churches  in  the  Free  States 
was  $67,773,000.;  in  the  Slave  States,  $21,674,000. 

Educat'uinal  Kstablishments. 
Public  Schools,  open  to  all  classes  : — 


In  I'ree  States. 

Schools 02,13.3 

Teachers 72,621 

Pupils 2,709,001 

Annual  cost $0,780,337 


In  Slave  States. 

Schools 1S,507 

Teachers 19,307 

Pupils 581,807 

Annual  cost $2,719,53-4 


Professional  Schools,  teaching  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology  :- 


The  Free  States  had— 

Schools 65 

Professors 269 

Students 4,-420 

Vols,  in  their  Libraries  176,000 


The  Slave  States- 
Schools  32 

Professors 122 

Students 1,807 

Vols,  in  Libraries 31,000 


Colleges  in  1856  : — 

The  Free  States  had  61  Colleges;  the  Slave  States,  59  Colleges 


The  number  of  Graduates  was  47,752 
Number  of  Ministers  educated,  10,702 
Volumes  in  Libraries 067,227 


19,643 

747 

308,011 


Post  Office. 

Postage  collected  in  Free  States,  $5,500,000. ;  in  Slave  States, 
$2,000,000. 

That  greater  intelligence  and  more  pei-severing  industry  in  the 
planter,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
their  estates,  would  have  done  much  to  keep  up  their  original  pro- 
ductiveness, and  would  have  prevented  this  extensive  desertion — 
which  has  also  taken  place  in  the  West  Indies,  is  doubtless  true. 
Mr.  Gregg,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  a 
report  to  the  directors  of  a  cotton  manufacturing  company  in  that 
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State,  says — "  T  think  it  would  be  within  bounds  to  assume  that  the 
planting  capital  withdrawn  from  South  Carolina  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  would,  if  judiciously  applied,  have  di'ained  every 
acre  of  swamp  in  the  State,  besides  resuscitating  the  old  worn-out 
land  and  doubling  the  crops ;  thus  more  than  quadrupling  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  State." 

But  the  deficiency  in  mental  activity  and  energy,  whence  this 
wretched  state  of  things  arises,  is  one  of  the  plainest  results  of  a 
system  which,  to  be  profitable,  requires  a  degfee  of  isolation  which 
greatly  hinders,  where  it  does  not  prevent,  the  provision  of  the  means 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  and  the  needful  intercourse  and 
cooperation  in  the  common  duties  of  citizenship  and  neighbourhood ; 
while  that  system  supplies  every  means  of  sensual  indulgence  which 
climate,  passion,  and  profit  can  suggest.  So  the  planters  have  gone, 
and  still  go  on,  with  the  old,  rude  method  of  tillage ;  and  have  found 
it  to  require  a  less  effort  to  leave  their  old  plantations  when  exhausted 
and  to  settle  on  new  land,  and  begin  again  the  same  stupid  system, 
than  to  think  out  and  vigorously  apply  the  means  of  improving  their 
old  plantations. 

It  is  impossible  within  my  limits  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  rude  style  of  living,  the  coarse  habits,  the  ignorance  and  general 
barbarism  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  and  of  the  want  of  refine- 
ment among  the  higher  classes  (excepting  those  of  the  principal 
cities  and  the  gentry  of  the  Atlantic  States),  which  Mr.  Olmsted 
found  generally  prevailing,  as  he  traversed  slowly  every  part  of  the 
South,  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi,—  travelling  generally  on  horseback,  and  stopping  at  nights 
chiefly  at  wayside  farm-houses.* 

*  Mr.  Olmsted  speaks  constantly  of  the  badness  of  the  roads ;  of  the 
wretched  accommodation  in  the  inns,  where  they  exist;  of  the  filthiness  of 
the  bed  linen,  accepted  without  hesitation  by  showily  dressed  men,  but  which 
he  was  compelled  to  have  changed ;  and  in  a  note  respecting  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  mentions  incidentally  that  at  the  principal 
hotel,  furnished  ostentatiously  with  plate  and  otlier  such  matters,  he  was 
requested  by  the  landlord,  on  his  inquiry  for  the  cabinet  d'aissance,  to  avail 
himself  of  a  cypress  swamp,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  where  tliere  was  palpable 
evidence  of  daily  resort,  not  merely  by  the  guests  of  the  hotel,  but  by  a  large 
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The  state  of  tho  lowest  class  of  the  white  population  is,  however, 
the  worst  feature  of  Southern  society.  Excluded  from  their  natural 
position  as  labourers  on  the  plantations  of  tlie  higher  cla.sses  by  the 
introduction  of  negro  slaves,  they  have  degenerated  to  a  condition 
below  that  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  population  elsewhere  ;  and  that  this 
process  of  deterioration  is  still  going  on,  is  testified  by  various 
Southern  autliorities.  Do  Bow's  "Review"  thus  speaks  of  this 
class : — 

"What  progress  have  tliey  made  in  the  last  huudreil  years?  and  what  is 
to  be  their  future  condition,  unless  some  mode  of  employment  be  devised  to 
improve  it.'  A  noble  race  of  people!  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above 
the  wild  Indian  of  the  foi'ost,  or  the  European  gipsy,  without  education,  and 
in  many  instances  unable  to  procure  the  food  necessary  to  develop  the  natural 
man.  They  seem  to  be  the  only  class  of  people  in  our  State  who  are  not 
disposed  to  emigrate  to  other  countries ;  while  our  wealthy  and  intelligent 
citizens  are  leaving  us  by  scores,  taking  with  them  the  treasures  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  mercantile  thrift,  as  well  as  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  soil." 

•This,  then,  is  my  position  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  slavery 
upon  the  dominant  classes — that,  partly  by  its  direct  moral  influence, 
through  the  dispositions  and  habits  engendered  by  contact  with,  and 
by  management  of  a  slave  class,  and  partly  by  the  excessive  disper- 
sion and  migi'atory  tendencies  of  the  rural  population,  arising  from 
the  necessities  cf  a  system  of  production  carried  on  by  slave  labour, 

portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town;  and  goes  on  to  saj',  that  the  reader 
need  be  under  no  fear  of  drawing  a  false  inference  from  this  fact  with  regard 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  South  generally  is  possessed  of  all  modern  civilised 
convenience.  Mr.  Olmsted  also  received  frequent  complaints  from  intelligent 
Southerners  of  the  licentious  habits  engendered  among  the  young  by  their 
education  among  the  slaves.  Eemarking  to  a  Northern  bred  woman  that 
there  was  much  more  comfort  in  her  house  than  any  he  had  previously 
stopped  at,  she  said,  the  only  reason  was,  that  "  they  would  not  take  any  trouble 
to  get  anything.  A  neighbour  had  fifty  cows,  but  rarely  any  milk  and  butter, 
simply  because  his  people  were  too  lazy  to  milk  or  churn,  and  he  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  them."  These  particulars,  however,  do  but  fill  up 
the  detail  of  the  picture  of  Southern  life  and  Southern  society,  of  which  the 
drinking  and  gambling  practices,  the  ferocious  duels  and  frequent  mvu^ders  by 
respectable  Southerners,  have  long  supplied  us  with  the  outline. 
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the  civilization  of  the  Southern  white  population  has,  class  for  class, 
with  the  exception  referred  to  above,  fallen  below  that  of  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  and  below  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

It  is  generally  supposed  in  this  country  that  African  slave  labour 
is  the  only  species  of  labour  applicable  to  field  work  at  the  south. 
It  would  be  very  strange,  however,  were  it  true  that  a  system  which 
leaves  a  large  part  of  the  country  in  its  primeval  wildness,  and  has 
reduced  other  large  portions  to  a  condition  of  more  than  primeval 
desolation,  should  be  the  only  one  possible,  and  economically  advan- 
tageous, throughout  the  vast  regions  comprised  in  the  slave  states ; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  slave  labour  is  the  dearest  labour 
which  can  be  applied  even  to  the  rudest  field  work,  at  all  events 
without  free  trade  in  slaves  from  Africa,  and  consequent  low  prices 
and  unlimited  supplies  ;  secondly,  that  free  whites,  native  Americans 
or  Europeans,  can,  without  injury  to  their  health,  perform  almost 
every  kind  of  field  work  from  Kentucky  to  Florida,  if  they  take 
proper  care  of  themselves ;  thirdly,  that  the  negroes,  if  emancipated 
gradually — proper  legislative  measures  being  taken  and  vigorously 
carried  out  to  prevent  vagrancy  and  squatting  on  waste  land — would 
prove  far  better  and  more  productive  labourers  than  they  now  are. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  economy  of  slave  labour.  At  the  present 
time,  the  value  of  the  best  field  hands  ranges  from  1,000  to  1,600 
dollars,  say  £250.  to  £400.,  the  higher  prices  being  actually  paid  for 
cotton  plantations  in  the  soulh-west.  The  interest  on  this  outlay  at 
10  per  cent,  (and  J  6  per  cent,  is  frequently  paid  by  cotton  planters 
for  loans)  is  thus  £25.  to  £40.  a-year,  or  more  than  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  England.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  the 
clothing  and  food  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  physical  force  of  the 
whole  number  of  slaves  on  each  estate,  men,  women,  and  children, 
not  excluding  those  who  are  sick,  too  young,  or  too  old  for  labour 
Then  the  loss  of  time  on  account  of  real  or  pretended  sickness,  says 
a  Virginian  slaveholder,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  amounts 
to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  time.  This  being  the  cost  of  labour,  what 
is  the  product  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Olmstead  says  (p.  9) — "  Coming  directly  from  my  farm  in 
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New  York  into  Eastern  Virginia,  I  soon  ascertained  tliat  a  much 
larger  number  of  hands,  at  much  larger  aggregate  wages,  was  com- 
monly reckoned  to  be  required  to  accomplish  certain  results  than 
would  have  been  the  case  at  the  north.  Not  all  results,  but  certain 
results  in  which  it  happened,  I  could  most  readily  make  a  confident 
comparison,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  watching  men  at  work,  and 
judging  of  their  industry,  their  skill  and  spirits;  and  from  day  to 
day  I  saw  that,  as  a  landholder,  dependent  on  the  productive  power 
of  working  people  of  such  habits  and  dispositions  as  I  constantly 
saw  evinced  by  those  in  Virginia,  I  should  feel  disheartened.  I 
compared  notes  with  every  Northern  man  I  met  who  had  lived  any 
time  in  Virginia,  and  some  I  found  able  to  give  me  exact  statements 
of  personal  experience,  with  which,  in  the  eases  they  mentioned,  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  labourers  costing,  all  things  considered, 
the  same  wages,  had  taken  four  times  as  long  to  accomphsh  certain 
tasks  of  rude  work  in  Virginia  as  at  the  north;  and  that  in  house- 
service,  four  servants  accomplished  less,  while  they  needed  vastly 
more  looking  after,  than  one  at  the  north."  The  Virginia  planter 
quoted  elsewhere  says  that  "  the  best  of  the  blacks  on  a  Virginian 
plantation  do  only  one-fourth  a  white  man's  daily  task,  and  require 
an  incessant  watch  to  get  this  modicum  of  work  out  of  them." 

The  census  retuinis  of  produce  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
which,  resembling  each  other  in  soil  and  climate,  afiford  materials 
for  a  fair  comparison,  fully  bear  out  my  position  as  to  the  superior 
efficiency  and  economy  of  slave  labour.  The  production  of  corn 
is  larger  in  the  aggregate,  is  considerably  larger  per  man  engaged  in 
its  cultivation,  and  is  far  larger  per  acre  in  Ohio  than  in  Virginia. 
Virginia,  with  10,360,135  acres  of  improved  land,  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  returns, — 

35,954,319  bushels  of  com, 
56,803,327  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Ohio,-  with  9,851,493  acres  of  improved  land, — 

59,078,695  bushels  of  corn, 
10,454,449  pounds  of  tobacco. 
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The  aggregate  value  of  these  two  products  alone,  at  present  New 
York  prices,  would  be — 

Ohio  5,127,223,565  dollars. 

Virginia 3,564,639,385       " 

Actual  crops  per  acre,  on  the  average,  as  returned  by  the  marshals, 
for  1849-50  (Census  Compilations,  p.  178)— 

Corn.  Tobacco. 

Ohio  36  bushels.     ...     730lbs. 

Virginia 18        "  ...     630  " 

But  it  is  supposed  that  white  labourers  cannot  do  field  work  in 
the  south  without  serious  injury  to  their  health;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, bad  as  slave  labour  is,  it  is  indispensable.  This  supposition 
receives  contradiction  from  a  great  variety  of  facts ;  it  is  in  reality 
simply  a  prejudice  or  pre-judgment,  arising  from  the  non-experience 
of  a  majority  of  Southern  employers  generally  of  the  capacity  of 
white  labourers  to  endure  field  work  on  their  plantations,  and  partly 
from  a  consciousness  of  inability,  real  or  fancied,  to  manage  free  and 
independent  labourers  after  being  solely  accustomed  to  work  with 
slaves. 

With  regard  to  the  availability  of  free  white  labour  for  Southern 
field  work,  Mr.  Olmstead  says — "  I  do  not  find  the  slightest  weight 
of  support  for  the  common  idea  that  the  needful  labour  of  cotton 
tillage  is  too  severe  for  white  men.  This  labour  does  not  compare 
with  our  July  harvesting ;  it  is  not  greater  than  attends  the  culti- 
vation of  Indian  corn  by  the  usual  New  England  method.  I  have 
seen  a  weakly  white  woman  the  worse  for  her  labour  in  the  cotton 
field,  but  1  never  saw  a  white  man,  and  I  have  seen  hundreds  at 
work  in  cotton  fields  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
miserable,  dispirited  wretches,  subsisting  mainly  on  corn  bread. 
De  Bow  estimates  100,000  white  men  as  engaged  in  cotton  culture." 
He  quotes  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  states  that  "after 
four  years  travel  through  Eastern  Mississippi,  the  writer  can  affirm 
that  whites  do  labour  in  the  cotton  field  from  Christmas  to  Christ- 
mas, and  with  success.  =■=  =>=  *  "  In  certain  counties  there  are 
few   slave   plantations,   the   majority   of  cotton  planters   are   non- 
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slaveholders;  but  tlicir  cotton,  poor  as  tlieir  land  is,  is  equal  to  tlic 
average  sold  at  Mobile.  When  the  young  farmer  is  enterprising 
and  go-a-head,  his  cotton  is  usually  superior."  He  goes  on  to 
mention  some  cases  where  the  produce  obtained  by  the  labour  of  a 
small  numoer  of  white  hands,  without  slaves,  was  remarkable  in 
comparison  with  the  woduce  of  slave  plantations.  Again,  in  New 
Orleans,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  or  the  south,  a  majority  of 
the  carters,  porters,  railroad  hands,  and  common  labourers,  as  well 
as  skilled  mechanics,  appear  to  be  whites ;  and  of  negroes  in  these 
branches  of  labour,  a  large  proportion  are  free.  It  is  obvious  that 
freemen  have  very  much  gained  the  field  of  labour  to  themselves. 
A  railroad  contractor  in  one  of  the  best  cotton  districts  of  the  United 
States,  told  Mr.  Olmsted  that,  "  having  begun  his  work  with  negroes, 
he  was  substituting  Irish  and  Germans  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
great  advantage,  and  this  near  Midsummer."  An  English  mechanic, 
settled  in  New  Orleans,  expressed  to  Mr.  Olmsted  his  conviction, 
that  "acclimated  white  men  could  do  more  hard  work  than  negroes, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  if  they  were  temperate  and  avoided  too 
stimulating  food, — that  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
stayed  over  the  summer."  Those  who  drank  much  spirits,  and  kept 
up  their  old  habits  of  eating  as  if  in  England,  were  those  who  com- 
plained of  climate,  and  thought  that  white  men  were  not  made  to 
work  in  it. 

A  New  Yorker  whom  Mr.  Olmsted  questioned,  said — "  I  have 
worked  through  the  hottest  weather  steadily  day  after  day,  and  done 
more  work  than  any  three  niggers  in  the  State,  and  been  no  worse 
for  it:  a  man  has  only  to  take  some  care  of  himself." 

The  real  difficulty  as  to  an  adequate  supply  of  white  labour  is  not 
physical,  but  moral.  It  ai'ises,  not  from  physical  incapacity  or  non- 
adaptation,  but  from  the  moral  character  and  disposition  of  the  class 
which  should  furnish  the  labour  of  the  South,  as  their  ancestors 
actually  did.  The  description  given  of  the  poor  whites  of  Fayet- 
terden  will  serve  as  a  description  generally  applicable  to  the  whole 
class. 

Originally  driven  from  their  natural  position  of  labourers  upon 
the  plantations  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  settlers  by  the 
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introduction  of  negro  slaves, — through  the  natural  disinclination  to 
work  at  slave  worK. — they  have  acquired  in  successive  generations 
a  rooted  distaste  to  steady  labour,  as  degrading,  as  being  only  fit  for 
slaves.  Squatting,  as  the  majority  of  them  do,  upon  waste  land, 
•wild,  or  deserted  by  their  original  owners,  they  cultivate  no  more 
land  than  is  enough  to  supply  them  with  corn  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  their  own  subsistence,  eking  out  their  maintenance  by  keeping 
hogs  in  the  forest,  and  not  unfrequently  by  pillaging  the  neighbour- 
ing planters,  by  whom  this  class  of  whites  is  generally  considered  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  Nevertheless,  though  often  faring  worse  than 
the  slaves,  they  consider  themselves  as  superior  to  them,  on  the 
score  of  race  and  of  their  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  labour.  It  is 
only  at  harvest-time,  and  other  such  occasions,  that  these  poor  whites 
can  be  induced  to  hire  themselves  to  the  farmers  or  planters ;  and  it 
is  found  by  experience  that  they  accomplish  less  than  slaves,  that 
they  will  not  continue  steadily  at  work. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  would  not  immediately  change  the  dispo- 
sitions and  habits  of  these  poor  whites,  and  convert  them  into 
efiicient  labourers  on  the  plantations,  either  in  conjunction  with,  or 
as  substitutes  for,  the  freed  negroes.  But  experience  has  shown, 
in  the  case  of  some  districts  which  have  been  deserted  by  the  original 
slaveholding  owners  and  settled  by  Northern  men,  that  emigrants 
of  the  labouring  class  flow  in  freely  from  the  north.  In  such  dis- 
tricts a  very  palpable  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  state  of 
the  country  as  to  all  the  essentials  of  civilisation ;  churches  and 
schools  are  growing  up  in  greater  numbers  than  under  slavery  in  its 
prosperous  periods.  Near  Washington,  this  process  is  actually  going 
on.  Land  may  h6  bought  within  twenty  miles  of  that  city  at  from 
10  to  20  dollars  per  acre ;  most  of  it  has  been  once  in  cultivation, 
and  having  been  exhausted  in  raising  tobacco,  has  been  for  many 
years  abandoned,  and  is  now  covered  with  a  forest  growth.  Several 
New  Yorkers  have  lately  speculated  in  the  purchase  of  this  sort  of 
land ;  and,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  wood,  and  the  soil,  by  the 
decay  of  leaves  upon  it  and  other  natural  causes,  has  been  restored 
to  moderate  fertility,  have  made  money  by  clearing  and  improving  it. 
By  deep  ploughing  and  liming,  and  the  judicious  use  of  manures,  it 
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is  made  quite  productive ;  and  as  equally  cheap  farms  are  hardly  to 
be  found  in  any  free  State  in  such  proximity  to  as  good  markets 
for  agricultural  produce,  there  arc  inducements  for  a  considerable 
Northern  immigration  hither.  There  are  already  more  Irish  and 
German  labourers  than  slaves,  and  the  proportion  of  white  labour  is 
every  year  increasing.  The  majority  of  working  men  are,  however, 
now  free  negroes,  which  class  constitutes  one-fifth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. The  slaves  are  only  one-fifteenth,  are  mostly  owned  out  of 
the  district  and  hired  annually  to  those  who  require  them,  and  are 
therefore  obviously  the  pick  of  the  class,  and  enjoy  most  of  the 
advantages  of  freemen ;  so  that  the  objection  to  field  work  as  a 
servile  employment  operates  here  with  less  force  than  where  slavery 
is  predominant  in  its  ordinary  repulsive  and  degrading  aspect. 

In  Fairfax,  one  of  the  earliest  settled  counties  in  Virginia,  and  in 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  land  was  even  less  in  value  than  in  the 
James  River  counties,  it  is  now  become  worth  twice  as  much.  The 
slave  population,  once  greater  than  that  of  whites,  has  been  reduced 
by  emigration  and  sales  till  there  are  now  less  than  half  as  many 
slaves  as  whites.  In  the  place  of  slaves  has  come  another  sort  of 
people ;  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  and  the  cause  of  it,  is 
thus  simply  described  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents : — "  In  appearance  the  county  is  so 
changed  in  many  parts,  that  a  traveller  who  passed  over  it  ten  years 
ago  would  not  now-  recognise  it.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
that  had  been  cultivated  in  tobacco  by  the  former  proprietors,  would 
not  pay  the  rent,  and  were  abandoned  as  worthless,  and  became 
covered  with  a  wilderness  of  pines.  These  lands  have  been  purchased 
by  Northern  immigrants ;  the  large  tracts  divided  and  subdivided 
and  cleared  of  pines,  and  neat  farm-houses  and  barns,  with  smiling 
fields  of  grain  and  grass  in  the  season,  salute  the  delighted  gaze  of 
the  beholder.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  mooted  question  whether 
Fairfax  lands  could  be  made  productive  ;  and  if  so,  would  they  pay 
the  cost  ?  This  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  many ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  above  altered  state  of  things,  school- 
houses  and  churches  have  doubled  in  number." 

These  facts  indicate  that,  even  supposing  that  the  emancipation 
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of  the  slaves  were  to  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  aggregate  of 
work  done  by  them,  and  to  necessitate  recourse  to  white  labour, 
merely  to  keep  up  the  present  production,  there  would  be  no 
practical  difficulty  in  securing  a  supply  of  white  immigrant  labourers, 
Irish,  German,  and  even  native  Americans  from  the  north,  in  search 
of  the  higher  wages  which  their  labour  would  command,  succeeding 
the  costly,  because  wasteful  and  unproductive,  labour  of  the  slaves ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  stigma  of  degradation  now  attached  to  field 
work  at  the  South  being  removed  by  the  participation  therein  of 
free  whites,  the  present  poor  white  population  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  follow  their  example,  and  offer  themselves  as  labourers. 
The  gradual  growth  of  free  population,  with  the  taste  for  a  higher 
style  of  living,  and  for  the  conveniences  of  civilised  life,  would  create 
an  effective  demand,  which  would  infallibly  attract  a  supply  of  such 
comforts  and  luxuries  as  the  immigrants  had  been  used  to ;  thus 
setting  before  the  eyes  of  the  at  present  idle,  because  hopeless, 
whites  a  style  of  living  in  which  they  would  wish  to  share,  and 
which  increased  labour,  and  that  alone,  would  place  within  their 
reach. 

But  is  there  any  sufficient  ground  fur  believing  the  freedom  would 
render  the  negroes  worse  labourers  than  at  present?  The  results  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies  are  generally  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  negroes  will  work  steadily  only  by  compulsion.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  will,  I  believe,  lead  to  a  totally 
opposite  conclusion. 

The  general  belief  in  this  country  is,  that  the  West  Indian  plan- 
tations have  largely  fallen  out  of  cultivation  through  the  withdrawal 
of  large  numbers  of  the  negroes,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  rest ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  that  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  is  less 
than  it  was  under  slavery. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  the  export  of  sugar  to  Great  Britain,  in 
1850-57,  exceeded  that  of  1832-33,  the  last  two  years  of  slavery, 
besides  a  great  increase  in  other  tropical  produce.  In  addition  to 
which,  a  large  trade,  altogether  new,  has  sprang  up  with  Australia 
and  the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  of  which  we  have  no 
exact  account.     But  this  general  statement  gives  hardly  a  sufficient 
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idea  of  tli(!  real  facts  of  the  case.  Tho  difference  in  prosperity 
between  the  several  islands  is  remarkable.  In  some  of  them  a  large 
number  of  plantations  were  deserted,  while  the  produce  of  the  rest 
was  greatly  reduced,  and  still  continues  inferior  to  what  it  was 
under  slavery.  In  other  islands  the  plantations  wei*e  kept  in  culti- 
vation, although  in  them  likewise,  for  a  time,  the  produce  suffered  a 
serious  diminution;  but  now,  after  a  period  of  severe  struggle,  the 
production  of  these  islands  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Now,   the  causes  of  these  differences   in   the   present  condition 
of  the  different  islands,   date  back   long  before  emancipation.     In 
those  islands   which  have  suffered  most  since  emancipation,  the 
average  produce  of  the  estates  was  diminishing  year  by  year  under 
slavery.     Thus,  in  Grenada,  where,  in  1848,  21  estates  out  of  121 
had  been  abandoned,  the  produce  of  sugar,  which,  in  one  year  under 
slavery,  had  been  39,000  hhds.,    or  66,000,000 lbs.,    had  fallen,   in 
1825,  to  31, 600,000 lbs.,  and  in  J  846,  to  9,460,0001bs.    In  Jamaica, 
for   the   five   years    ending    1820,    the  export  of  sugar   had  been 
585,200 hhds.,  while  in  the  five  years  ending  1830,  it  had  fallen  to 
493,780hlids. — deer.  91,420;  or,  taking  the  two  decennial  periods 
ending  respectively  1820  and  1830,    the  proportionate  falling  off 
shown  is  even  greater — 201, 843  hhds.      The.  following  remarks  of 
"Monk"  Lewis,  in  his  account  of  his  visit  to  his  Jamaica  estates  in 
1816,   strikingly  illustrate   at  once  the  state  of  decay  into  which 
Jamaica  was  then  falling,  and  its  causes,  viz.,  the  impoverishment 
of  the  proprietors,  and  the  using  up  of  the  slave  force  under  the 
exhausting  labour  exacted  from  them.     He  says — "  Throughout  the 
island  many  estates,  formerly  flourishing,  have  been  thrown  up  for 
want  of  hands,  and  are  now  suffered  to  lie  waste ;  four  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  are  thus  deserted.     Men  who  were  proprietors  of  two 
estates,  finding  their  complement  of  negroes  decrease,  and  having 
no  means  of  recruiting  them  (though  the  African  slave  trade  was  in 
full  vigour  and  activity),  have  in  many  cases  given  up  one  of  them, 
and  drawn  off  the  negroes  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  other." 
The  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam  has  suffered  even  more  than  any  one 
of  our  own  islands ;  036  out  of  917  estates  having  been  totally  aban- 
doned.    The  fact  that  slavery  has  been  retained,  has  not  made  the 
least  dilTereuce. 
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This  decay  of  certain  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  has  evidently- 
arisen  partly  from  the  same  cause  which  has  led  to  the  extensive 
abandonment  of  plantations  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  other 
old  settled  Slave  States  of  America,  viz.,  the  failing  fertility  and 
diminishing  produce  of  the  estates  under  the  old  rude  system  of 
husbandry.    But  in  the  West  Indies  this  general  cause  of  decay  was 
aggravated  by  the  non-residence  and  the   extravagance  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  proprietors.     The  fact  is,  that  the  great  prosperity 
attributed  to  the  West  Indies  is  very  much  of  a  myth.     During  the 
early  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  different  islands,  while  the  soil 
was  fresh  and  the  West  Indian  monopoly  was  maintained  in  full 
force,  large  fortunes  were  made,  which  the  proprietors  returned  to 
Europe  to  spend,  leaving  the  estates  to  be  managed  by  a  costly 
staff  of  agents  and  overseers,  with  no  interest  in  their  permanent 
prosperity ;  while  they  themselves  spent  their  incomes,  and  charged 
their  plantations  with  family  settlements,  as  though  their  incomes 
were  derived  from  rent  instead  of  from  the  fluctuating  profits  of 
agriculture  and  trade.    Gradually,  as  the  fertility  of  their  estates  fell 
off,  through  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  crop  without  renovation 
by  proper  manuring,  and  as  more  labour  became  needed  to  extract 
the  diminishing  produce,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  slaves  increased  t© 
the  shortening  of  their  lives  ;*  a  large  and  constant  outlay  for  fresh 
slaves  became  necessary  in  addition  to  the  regular  expenses  of  the 
estate,  and  the  returns  of  their  estates  became  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  all  the  claimants  at  home ;  while  the  wasteful  extra- 
vagance of  the  resident  agents  went  on  unabated.    Loans  were  conse- 
quently needed  to  keep  up  cultivation,  until  gradually  a  majority  of 
the  estates  became  mortgaged  to  their  full  value,   and   one  after 
another  were  seized  by  or  abandoned  to  the  creditors.    There  could, 
in  fact,  be  but  one  ending  to  a  course  like  this— that  which  has 
taken  place  ;  in  Surinam,  under  slavery,  even  more  completely  than 
in  our  colonies  : — the  only  question  was  one  of  time. 
.     The  apologists  of  slavery  talk  as  if  this  ruin  of  proprietors  and 

•  Even  with  the  African  slave  trade  in  full  activity,  the  population  dimi- 
nished ;  and  after  its  aboUtion,  decreased  from  800,000  to  700,000  between 
the  years  1807  and  1831. 

11 
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abandonment  of  estates  wero  unknown  before  emancipation  ;  but,  in 
fact,  this  process  has  been  going  on  in  tho  various  colonies  moie  or 
less  for  more  tban  a  bundred  years.  Long,  the  historian  of  Jamaica, 
states  that  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  1792,  adopted  a 
report  that  between  1772  and  1792,  177  estateawere  sold  for  debt; 
55  were  abandoned ;  92  wore  in  the  bands  of  creditors ;  and  that 
80,000  executions,  amounting  to  £22,000,000.,  had  been  lodged 
in  the  Provost  Marshall's  office.  In  1807,  another  report  of  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  says,  that  within  the  five  or  six  previous 
years,  65  estates  had  been  abandoned,  32  sold  up,  that  115  more 
were  in  Chancery  for  debt :  that  the  sugar  estates  lately  brought  to 
sale  and  now  in  Chancery  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  estates  on  the  island  ;  and  the  report  anticipates  as  near  at  hand 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  larger  part  of  the  community. 

In  1808,  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  a  suspension  of 
the  use  of  grain  in  distilleries  for  twelve  months,  to  give  an  impulse 
to  sugar.  In  1813,  Mr.  Marryat,  an  eminent  colonial  agent,  stated 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  were  few 
estates  which  had  not  at  some  time  been  sold  or  abandoned  to  credi- 
tors; and  finally  memorials,  complaining  of  distress,  were  presented 
to  the  King  in  1821,  1822,  1824,  1825,  1826,  and  1832.  A  large 
part  of  the  West  India  estates  being  in  this  encumbered  state,  the 
bulk  of  the  slave  compensation  money  went  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  creditors,  and  the  propi'ietors  remained  dependent  on  the  mer- 
chants for  the  annual  advance  of  the  funds  needed  for  the  wages  of 
the  emancipated  negroes,  as  they  had  previously  been  for  supplies  of 
all  kinds. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Emancipation,  in  what  condition  were  the  proprietors  for 
grappling  with  the  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  labour  ?  In  Jamaica,  and  most  of  the  islands,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  estates  were  in  the  hands  of  attorneys  who  had 
several  properties  besides  one  of  their  own  to  look  after;*  so  that 

*  Thus,  in  St.  Vincent,  with  100  estates,  there  were  12  resident  proprietors, 
88  belonging  to  absentees.  Grenada — 121  estates,  48  resident  proprietors, 
73  absentees.    St.  Kitt's — 143  estates,  8  resident  proprietors,  135  absentees. 
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most  of  the  new  an-aDgements,  requiring  the  most  thoughtful  care 
and  consideration,  had  to  be  made  by  the  resident  overseers,  gene- 
rally men  of  low  character  and  intelligence,  who  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  accommodate  their  behaviour  towards  the  negroes  to 
their  altered  position  ;  and  by  their  impolitic  harshness  and  frequent 
injustice,  drove  large  numbers  from  their  labour  on  the  estates. 
From  the  want  of  adequate  capital,  also,  there  was  great  irregularity 
in  the  payment  of  wages.  The  fact  would  seem  incredible  were  it 
not  well  attested,  that  in  very  many  cases  were  the  labourers  not 
paid  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time,  and  then  on  frivolous  and 
fraudulent  pretences  mulcted  of  a  portion  of  the  wages  due  to  them. 
Again,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  outlay  in  the  shape  of  wages, 
the  planters  in  some  of  the  islands  offered  a  very  low  scale  of  money 
payment  coupled  with  the  use  of  land,  rent  free,  by  the  cultivation 
of  which  the  negroes  were  expected  to  obtain  a  compensation  for  the 
lowness  of  their  wages.  The  result  of  this  short-sighted  economy  was, 
that  the  negroes  rapidly  made  themselves  independent  of  wages,  and 
many  of  them  (like  our  own  operatives  in  very  prosperous  periods) 
either  worked  only  a  part  of  their  time  on  the  plantations,  or  with- 
drew altogether  to  small  farms  purchased  by  themselves.  From 
these  various  causes  has  arisen  the  deficiency  of  labour  which 
undoubtedly  exists  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

In  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  other  islands,  where  the  proprietors 
were  chiefly  resident,  and  able  to  bring  their  own  minds  to  bear 
upon  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  intelligence  which  characterised 
their  management  of  their  estates  under  slavery  has  carried  them 
through  the  difficulties  of  emancipation,  and  shown  them  the  means 
of  utilising  free  labour.  In  those  islands  adequate  money  wages 
were  given,  but  only  very  small  plots  of  land  allowed  for  gardens ; 
and  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  vagrancy,  and  to 
enforce  contracts.  At  the  same  time,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  tillage  and  ,of  sugar  manufacture,  efl'ectiug 
great  economy  of  labour  and  produce.  The  result  is,  that  in  Bar- 
badoes, while  the  average  production  of  sugar,  from  1805  to  1833, 

Montserrat — 3!j  estates,  4  resident  proprietors,  35  absentees,  23  being  managed 
by  one  agent.    Jamaica — 11  agents  managed  123  estates,  as  owners  or  agents. 
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was  20,000  hhds.,  in  1851  it  had  reached  38,700  hhds. ;  and  in  185^, 
48,000  hhds. 

That,  owing  to  the  causes  I  liave  mentioned,  emancipation 
increased  the  embarrassments  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors,  if* 
doubtless  true  ;  but  it  was  the  removal  of  the  West  Indian  mono- 
poly, in  1846  and  1847,  which  gave  them  the  coup  de  grace.  While 
they  were  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  new  regime,  Parlia- 
ment, in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  remove  the  discriminating  duties 
between  free-grown  and  slave-grown  sugar ;  thus  bringing  our  colonies 
at  once  into  competition  with  the  Cuban  planters,  working  a  virgin 
soil  with  cheap  slave  labour  in  unlimited  quantities,  on  a  system 
under  which  1 0  per  cent,  of  the  whole  slave  force  is  understood  to 
be  annually  killed  off  by  overwork.  The  effect  was  as  complete  and 
immediate  as  that  of  the  Irish  famine  on  the  embarrassed  Ji*ish 
proprietors.  The  merchants  upon  whose  advances  on  the  security 
of  their  crops  the  majority  of  the  planters  depended  for  the  means  of 
cultivating  their  estates,  became  alarmed  at  the  terrible  fall  in  prices 
which  immediately  ensued,  and  very  largely  refused  to  continue 
their  loans.  Just  at  this  period,  the  West  India  Bank  failed  for  a 
vast  sum ;  the  consequence  was,  a  very  large  number  of  the  planters 
were  at  once  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  forced  to  give  up  their 
estates.  The  language  of  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  in  1852, 
expresses  the  state  of  the  colonies  generally.  He  says — "The  fall 
of  prices  in  1847-48  was  so  sudden  and  enormous,  as  almost  to 
annihilate  the  colony  at  that  crisis." 

Now,  all  this  is  changed.  Since  1852,  a  great  improvement  has 
taken  place.  The  estates  have  passed  very  largely  into  fresh  hands — 
into  the  possession  of  men  unencumbered  with  debt;  while  the 
negroes  have  become  possessed  of  a  very  large  extent  of  land.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  production,  both  of  the  old  staple 
sugar,  has  been  steadily  increasing,  until,  in  the  three  years  ending 
with  1857  the  produce  of  sugar  has  reached  7,425,618 ewt.  against 
7,405,849  cwt.  in  the  three  last  years  of  slavery ;  *  besides  a  very 

•  The  produce  of  Mauritius  and  Jamaica  is  not  included  in  the  above 
comparison,  because  the  former  island  has  bad  the  benefit  of  a  very  large 
import  of  coolies,  by   whose  labour  the  produce  of  the  island  has   been. 
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large  increase  in  other  tropical  produce,  principally  raised  on  the 
small  negro  plantations.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies 
is  further  shown  by  the  steady  increase  in  their  trade  :  while,  under 
slavery,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  amounted,  in  1833-34,  to 
473,000  tons;  for  the  years  ending  185  -  ,  the  average  tonnage 
was  651,700  tons.  In  the  four  years  ending  with  1853,  the  total 
exports  and  imports  were  £32,500,000. ;  in  the  four  years  ending 
with  1857,  they  reached  £37,000,000. ;  and  in  the  year  1857,  they 
amounted  to  £10,735,000. 

We  next  come  to  the  question,  In  what  manner  has  emancipation 
operated  upon  the  negroes  themselves  ?  That,  among  a  race  born 
and  reared  in  hopeless  slavery,  cut  off  from  every  enjoyment  but 
those  of  the  senses,  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  who, 
when  set  free,  would  be  content  to  live  on  as  they  had  lived  under 
slavery,  "  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  working  only  sufficient 
to  provide  for  their  bare  necessities,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
idleness  and  sensual  indulgences— a  class  corresponding  to  our  own 
pauper  class,  in  fact— is  not  surprising.  The  real  cause  for  surprise 
is,  that  the  number  so  abusing  their  freedom  should  bear  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  whole  negro  population. 

The  evidence  derived  from  official  testimony,  as  well  as  from 
private  sources,  proves  conclusively  that  with  regard  to  a  large  majo- 
rity their  industry,  frugality,  and  desire  to  improve  their  condition, 
are  highly  satisfactory.  Sir  George  Grey,  late  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
says "  The  imputation  of  idleness  is  unfounded.  No  race  are  dis- 
posed to  work  harder  when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying  the  entire 
fruits  of  their  labour."     Sewell,  in  his  late  work,  "  The  Ordeal  of 

immensely  increased  beyond  its  amount  under  slavery;  and  because,  in 
Jamaica,  the  social  and  economic  disorders,  whence  arose  the  decay  which 
preceded  emancipation,  culminated  in  Jamaica,  and  both  increased  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  change  from  slave  to  free  labour,  and  made  the 
catastrophe  of  1847-48  more  wide-spread  and  destructive,  and  made  recovery 
more  difficult.  Jamaica  is,  however,  now  beginning  to  improve,  though  far 
behind  the  other  islands.  The  exports  rose  from  £837,270.  in  1853,  to 
£1,003,325.  in  1855 ;  the  average  for  the  years  1857,  1858,  and  1850,  being 
£1,103,560.  In  the  year  1855,  the  Governor  says—"  I  feel  far  more  confident 
of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  prosperity  than  I  ever  did  before." 
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Freedom,"  quotes  the  experience  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  lloads 
in  Jamaica,  of  the  Manager  of  the  Kingston  Railway  Works,  and  of 
the  Manager  of  the  copper  mines  at  llio  Grande,  all  of  whom  stale, 
that  during  their  experience  as  employers  of  negro  labourers,  extend- 
ing over  several  years,  they  have  always  had  a  full  supply  of 
labourers,  with  an  excess  of  applications  for  employment,  for  much 
harder  work  than  that  of  the  plantations,  and  that  they  ai'e  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  industry  of  their  hands  ;  the  secret  being  that  their 
wages  are  regularly  and  punctually  paid.  These  gentlemen  speak  of 
the  irregularity  in  the  payment  of  wages  on  the  plantations,  and  the 
frequent  deductions  made  on  frivolous  grounds,  as  the  cause  of  the 
dislike  of  plantation  labour  on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  Dr.  Davy 
mentions  one  proprietor  who  was  in  debt  to  his  labourers  to  the 
extent  of  £600. ;  and  Mr.  Sewell  quotes  a  complaint  made  by  a 
Tobago  newspaper,  that  "  the  labourers  preferred  employment  by 
the  small  negro  proprietors,  who  are  able  to  offer  higher  wages  than 
those  given  on  the  large  estates." 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  deficiency  of  labour  is  still  felt 
in  some, of  the  islands,  as  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  others,  arising, 
according  to  Governor  Darling,  December  1860,  from  "  the  habits 
acquired  by  the  whole  labouring  population  under  slavery  of  syste- 
matically cultivating  the  soil  for  their  own  support  cooperating  with 
the  facilities  of  obtaining  land  by  freehold  or  by  payment  of  rent." 
From  this  cause,  "  the  great  mass  of  the  emancipated  population  are 
betaking  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  their  own 
account,  as  a  source  of  profit  or  as  mere  means  of  subsistence."  *  * 
"  The  proportion  of  those  who  are  settling  themselves  industriously 
on  their  own  holdings,  and  rapidly  risiug  in  the  social  scale,  and 
some  of  whom  are,  to  a  limited  extent,  themselves  employers  of 
labour,  is  not  only  steadily  increasing,  but  at  the  present  moment  is 
far  more  extensive  than  was  anticipated  by  those  who  are  cognizant 
of  all  that  took  place  in  this  colony  in  the  early  days  of  negro  free- 
doom."-  *  *  "  There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  doubt,  that  an  indepen- 
dent, respectable,  and  I  believe  trustworthy  middle  class  is  rapidly 
forming."  *  *  "Thus  it  is  that  Jamaica,  at  this  moment,  pre- 
sents at  once  the  strongest  proof  of  the  complete  success  of  emanci- 
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patiou  as  relates  to  the  capacity  of  the  negroes  for  freedom,  and  the 
most  unfortunate  instance  of  a  descent  in  the  scale  of  agi'icultural 
importance  as  a  Colonial  community." 

The  House  of  Assembly  of  Antigua  state,  in  their  reply  to  the 
Governor's  message,  in  1860 — "  We  regard  the  withdrawal  of  a  large 
number  of  the  labouring  population  from  the  estates,  either  to  engage 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  purchased  by  themselves  or  to  embark  in 
other  avocations,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  an  improved  material 
condition  of  the  free  and  equal  administration  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
facilities  enjoyed  for  civil  and  religious  instruction.  But  it  is  clear 
that  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  manual  labour  is  thus  created 
which  is  not  to  be  compensated  either  by  increased  skill,  by  imple- 
mental  husbandry,  or  by  the  application  of  extended  capital."  *  * 
"  Without  an  increase,  then,  of  labour  equal  to  the  existing  and 
growing  emergency,  it  is  manifest  that  the  productive  strength  of 
the  colony  must  be  impaired.  We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  a 
system  of  immigration  in  which  the  interests  of  the  employed  as 
well  as  the  employer  shaU  be  consulted,  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  every  class  of  the  community." 

That  the  labour  of  the  negroes,  individually,  under  freedom  is 
more  efficient  than  under  slavery,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  though  large  numbers  of  the  men  have  become  artizans  and 
small  shopkeepers,  and  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  married 
women  have  ceased  to  labour  in  the  fields,  and  though  children  are 
kept  at  school  to  an  age  later  than  that  at  which  they  were  formerly 
sent  to  field  labour,  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  islands  is  much 
greater  than  under  slavery.  Governor  Hincks  mentions,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  superior  economy  of  free  labour  in  Barbadoes,  an  estate 
of  300  acres,  cultivated  under  slavery  by  230  hands,  on  which  the 
produce  was  140  hhds.  of  sugar ;  now,  worked  by  90  hands,  60  adult 
and  30  under  16,  the  produce  of  which  had  risen  to  194  hhds.  Of 
course  the  difference  arises  largely  from  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  of  tillage ,  and  manufacture ;  which,  however,  have  only 
become  practicable  through  the  increased  heiirtiiiess  and  intelligence 
with  which  the  labourers  now  work  as  compared  with  their  labour 
under  slavery. 
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From  a  variety  of  official  testimony  to  the  same  general  effect, 
I  may  quote  Governor  Campbell  St.  Vincent,  1851,  who  expresses 
"joyful  surprise  at  the  progress  made  by  the  negroes.  Looking  over 
the  country,  at  the  extent  of  land  acquired  by  them,  and  at  their 
thriving  villages,  any  unprejudiced  observer  must  be  convinced  of 
their  improved  condition.  The  number  who  can  read  and  write  is 
daily  increasing,  and  crime  is  rare."  Adverting  to  their  former 
alleged  aversion  to  labour,  he  says — "  I  don't  believe  any  symptoms 
of  it  can  now  be  observed ;  and  I  feel  nearly  confident  that  where 
proper  relations  subsist  between  employers  and  their  subordinates 
and  the  labourers,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  procuring  and  retaining 
labourers  as  long  as  is  necessary."  *  *  «>  There  are  several 
instances  of  negroes  employed  as  overseers  and  even  as  managers  of 
estates ;  and  I  believe  they  are  found  to  do  their  work  well."  But 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  industiy  and  provident  habits  of  the 
bulk  of  the  negro  population,  is  furnished  by  the  large  extent  of 
property  realised  by  them  since  their  complete  emancipation  in  1838, 
estimated  to  amount,  in  Jamaica  alone,  to  upwards  of  £2,000,000. 
Three-fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Jamaica  belongs  to  them. 

The  reports  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  many  of  the 
islands  speak  very  strongly  of  the  desire  of  the  negroes  for  the 
education  of  their  children  where  a  suitable  provision  has  been  made ; 
that  crime  is  diminishing,  —  that  concubinage  is  giving  way  to 
marriage, — that  coloured  women  no  longer  prefer,  as  formerly,  being 
mistresses  of  white  men  to  being  wives  of  men  of  their  own  class. 

These  facts  seem  to  harmonise  the  conflicting  views  held  with 
regard  to  the  eS'ects  of  emancipation,  showing  that  while  the  produce 
of  the  islands  has  been  increased  in  the  aggregate,  there  has  been  a 
diminution  of  produce  on  the  large  estates,  compensated  by  a  large 
production  by  the  small  negro  proprietors ;  and  that  for  the  full 
cultivation  of  the  large  estates,  an  extensive  immigration  of  fresh 
labour  is  really  needed.  And  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that 
this  gradual  rising  of  a  large  portion  of  the  negroes  from  the  state  of 
day-labourers  to  that  of  small  proprietors,  leaving  their  places  to  be 
filled  up  by  fresh  labourers,  is  a  really  healthy  state  of  things,  bene- 
ficial to  the  negroes,  while  to  the  planters  it  creates  no  greater  hard- 
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sliip  than  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  regular  influx  of  coolie 
labourers,  who,  owing  to  the  favourable  reports  of  the  few  who  on 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service  have  been  willing  to  return 
home,  are  now  ready  to  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to  the  West 
Indies. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  problem 
certainly  presents  itself  under  somewhat  different  conditions ;  but 
the  differences  are  mostly  in  favour  of  the  States.  The  chief  danger 
to  the  supply  of  free  labour  which  presents  itself,  arises  from  the 
abundance  of  waste  land  creating  a  temptation  to  the  freed  negroes 
to  desert  the  plantations.  But  besides  that,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  with  soil  and  climate  less  bountiful  than  in  the  islands, 
and  less  capable  of  affording  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence 
from  small  holdings,  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in  the  entire 
prevention  of  squatting  by  an  active  police,  for  which  the  poor  white 
population  affords  ample  materials;  nor,  secondly,  in  the  adoption  of 
such  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  land  in  small  allotments  as  would 
limit  its  acquisition  to  the  most  industrious,  frugal,  and  intelligent 
negroes.  By  these  means  the  bulk  of  the  negro  population  would 
be  retained  in  the  condition  of  labourers  for  the  planters, — the  condi- 
tion, in  fact,  which  permits  the  influence  of  the  planters  to  be  most 
fully  brought  to  bear  upon  the  negroes,  and  which,  therefore,  if 
properly  employed,  is  the  condition  most  wholesome  for  a  serai- 
barbarous  race  just  emerged  from  slavery. 

With  this  one  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  and  for  which  the 
experience  of  the  islands,  both  those  which  have  escaped  it  and  those 
which  have  suffered  from  it,  suggest  the  remedy,  the  plantei'S  of 
the  American  continent  possess  several  important  advantages  over 
those  of  the  islands.  First,  that  a  very  large  majority  are  resident> 
and  can  therefore  make,  and  see  carried  out,  the  arrangements 
needed  for  the  management  of  the  freed  negroes.  Secondly,  that 
compared  witli  the  bulk  of  the  island  proprietors  at  the  time  of  the 
emancipation,  the  American  planters,  even  when  not  wealthy,  are 
generally,  rude  as  is  tlieir  style  of  living,  possessed  of  the  means  to 
hire  labour; — and    it   is   on  these  two  points    that  their  position 
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contrasts  most  strongly  with  that  of  the  island  planters.  Thirdly, 
that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  is  clearly  less  depressed  than  it  was 
in  the  islands,  as  is  shown  hy  the  increase  of  population,  which  has 
douhled  itself  in  twenty-five  years ;  while  in  the  islands  the  popu- 
lation fell  off,  betweeii  1H07  (when  the  slave  trade  was  abolished)  and 
1834  from  800,000  to  700,000,*  under  the  oppressive  management 
of  harsh  and  ignorant  overseers ; — that  the  planters  are  generally  on 
better  terms  with  their  slaves,  more  liberal  in  their  suj. plies  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  exact  less  labour  in  proportion  to  the  negroes' 
power  of  endurance ;  so  that  there  is  a  much  larger  margin  of 
dormant  capacity  for  labour  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  stimulus  of  fair 
wages,  and  by  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition ;  also  a  greater 
prospect  of  improvement  in  the  value  of  their  labour  through  greater 
care  and  less  wastefulness  of  the  property  of  the  masters  dealing 
with  them  rationally  and  liberally,  than  under  the  harsh,  niggardly, 
and  short-sighted  management  of  agents  possessing  no  direct  interest 
in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  estates,  and  disgusted  with  the 
curtailment  by  the  Act  of  Emancipation  of  their  absolute  power 
over  the  slaves.  This  prospect  is  rendered  more  hopeful  by  the 
large  infusion  of  white  blood  in  the  slave  population,  creating  greater 
intelligence  among  a  large  section,  thereby  rendered  nfore  capable  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  offered  to  them,  and  of  beneficially 
influencing  the  bulk  of  the  slave  population. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  hope  that  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation,  which,  without 
depriving  the  owners  of  the  entire  control  over  their  slaves,  should 
define  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  latter — under  which,  in  addition 
to  the  food  and  clothing  now  supplied  to  them,  they  should  receive 
wages  for  more  and  better  labour,  thus  enabling  them  to  accumulate 
1  roperty  and  purchase  their  complete  freedom — would,  by  setting 
before  them  the  stimulus  of  hope,  now  utterly  wanting,  gradually 
convert  the  bulk  of  the  slaves  into  an  efiicient  body  of  free  labourers. 

Experience  shows,  even  now,  that  where  a  system  of  rewards,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  allowances,  is  carried  out,  even  though  the 
hope  of  freedom  is  absent,  the  labour  of  the  slaves  is  more  efi&cient 
*  Since  emancipation  it  has  risen  to  upwards  of  1,000,000. 
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and  more  profitable  to  the  owner  than  where  coercion  alone  is  relied 
on.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  real  ground  for  doubting  that 
if  the  Southern  proprietors  can  be  induced,  by  the  influence  of 
foreign  competition  or  otherwise,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  efl&ciency  of  the  labour  of  their  slaves  in  the  manner 
thus  sketched  out,  their  emancipation  may  be  wrought  out  without 
convulsion  or  disturbance  of  industrial  operations. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  negroes  should  acquire 
the  political  privileges  of  American  citizens.  Even  at  the  North 
they  practically  do  not  possess  those  privileges,  /.  e.  they  dare  not 
use  them,  though  theoretically  entitled  to  them  under  the  system  of 
Universal  Suffrage;  so  that  there  seems  no  greater  difficulty  or 
danger  in  the  existence  of  a  black  population  at  the  South  in  a  state 
of  freedom  than  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Unquestionably,  before  very  long,  the  problem  of  rendering  the 
labour  of  their  slaves  more  efficient  and  productive  will  be  forced 
upon  the  Southern  planters  by  the  threatened  competition  of  India 
and  other  countries  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Even  now  they  are 
crying  out  against  the  dearness  of  labour ;  they  are,  in  fact,  falling 
between  two  stools.  Slave  labour  is  becoming  enormously  dear, 
•while  they  are  cut  off  from  recourse  to  white  labour,  which  otherwise 
would  pour  in  freely,  through  the  stigma  now  attaching  to  field  work 
as  the  natural  work  of  slaves.  The  only  remedy  which  at  present 
occurs  to  them  is  the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  desire  to  free  themselves  from  the 
United  States  laws  against  this  traffic,  is  one  powerful  motive  with 
multitudes  of  Southern  men  for  their  rupture  with  the  North ;  and 
if  a  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  should  eventually  become 
necessary,  it  will  behove  our  Government  to  obtain  full  security  that 
the  African  slave  trade  shall  not  be  re-established.  If,  however, 
the  Southern  planters  (the  most  intelligent  of  whom  see  the  evils  of 
slavery,  both  to  themselves  and  the  country  at  large),  from  short- 
sighted selfishness  or  timidity,  refuse  or  neglect  to  deal  in  time  with 
the  problem,  they  may  rest  assured  that  Providence  will  solve  it  for 
them  by  some  terrible  convulsion. 

History  shows,  by  many  examples,   that  when  monstrous  evils 
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have  grown  up,  and  entangled  themselves  with  the  structure  of 
society  so  that  men  despair  of  finding  a  remedy,  and  sit  down 
passively  with  their  hands  before  them,  Providence  solves  the  difFi- 
culty  by  revolution,  or  some  such  terrible  event,  which  breaks  up 
the  existing  complication,  dissolves  the  framework  of  society,  and 
leaves  the  elements  free  to  recombine  in  some  more  healthy  and 
permanent  form.  The  destruction  of  the  old  Roman  civilisation  by 
the  Northern  tribes ;  and  in  our  own  day  the  French  revolution  and 
the  Irish  famine, — which,  at  cost  of  fearful  suffering,  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  by  driving  millions  to  America, 
and  by  sweeping  off  a  host  of  bankrupt  landholders, — are  cases  in 
point.  It  may  be  too  late  now;  but  while  a  just  God  rules  in  the 
earth,  the  slaveholders  may  rest  assured,  that  if  they  do  not  find 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  great  wrong  and  curse,  He  will  do- 
it for  them,  in  some  way,  by  some  judgment,  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophet,  will  "  cause  the  ears  of  all  who  hear  of 
it  to  tingle." 
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in  the  Construction  of  Dwellings,  Schools,  and  Public 
Buildings. 

By  Mr,  John  Roberton. 

[Read  February  lOth,  1862.] 

Ventilation  has  for  its  object  the  renewal  of  the  air  in  dwellings 
and  other  edifices  used  by  man ;  in  the  carriages  of  various  kinds 
he  employs  for  locomotion;  and  in  buildings  occupied  by  such  of 
the  useful  animals  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs ; — in  other 
words,  to  replace  air  that  is  deteriorated  by  air  which  is  pure.  If 
Nature  maintains,  as  we  know  is  the  case,  a  constant  circulation  of 
the  water  in  the  sea,  that  it  do  not  become  stagnant  and  so  unwhole- 
some to  the  living  creatures  therein,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that 
provision  has  likewise  been  made  to  maintain  the  life-giving  air — 
much  more  liable  to  corruption  than  water — in  unceasing  motion. 

But  what  are  these  ordinances  of  Nature  which  govern  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  performance  of  its  grand  and  multiform  offices  ?  An 
answer,  were  I  to  attempt  it,  would  demand  too  much  of  my  space, 
and  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  for  this  information  to  a  remarkable 
work,  entitled  "  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteo- 
rology," by  Captain  Maury,  in  which  he  will  find  this  matter  fully 
discussed.  From  this  volume  I  transcribe  the  following  passages, 
as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  my  paper : — "  There  is  no  employment 
more  ennobling  to  man  and  his  intellect  than  to  trace  the  evidences 
of  design  and  purpose  which  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  creation. 
Hence,  to  the  right-minded  mariner,  and  to  him  who  studies  tlie 
physical  relations  of  earth,  sea,  and  air,  the  atmosphere  is  something 
more  than  a  shoreless  ocean  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  creeps  along. 
It  is  an  envelope  or  covering  for  the  distribution  of  light  and  heat 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  a  sewer  into  which,  with  every 
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breath  we  draw,  we  cast  vast  quantities  of  dead  animal  matter;  it  is 
a  laboratory  for  purification,  in  which  that  matter  is  recompouiided 
and  wrought  again  into  wholesome  and  healthful  shapes;  it  is  a 
machine  for  pumping  up  all  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  and  for  convey- 
ing the  water  from  the  ocean  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains ;  it 
is  an  inexhaustible  magazine,  marvellously  stored."  --  *  *  "  Upon 
the  proper  adjustments  of  the  dynamical  forces  which  keep  up  these 
ceaseless  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  the  life  of  organic  nature 
depends.  If  the  air  that  is  breathed  were  not  taken  away  and 
renewed,  warm-blooded  life  would  cease  ;  if  carbon,  and  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  and  water  were  not  in  due  quantities  dispensed  by  the 
restless  air  to  the  flora  of  the  earth,  all  vegetation  would  perish  for 
lack  of  food.  That  our  planet  may  be  liable  to  no  such  calamity, 
power  has  been  given  to  the  wayward  wind,  as  it  '  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,'  to  bring  down  from  the  pure  blue  sky  fresh  supplies  of  life- 
giving  air  wherever  it  is  wanted,  and  to  catch  up  from  the  earth, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  that  which  has  become  stale;  to  force  it 
up,  there  to  be  deflagrated  among  the  clouds,  purified  and  renovated 
by  processes  known  only  to  Him  whose  ministers  they  are.  The 
slightest  change  in  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  though  it  may  be 
too  slight  for  recognition  by  chemical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  is 
sure  to  be  detected  by  its  eff'ects  upon  the  nicer  chemistry  of  the 
human  system ;  for  it  is  known  to  be  productive  of  disease  and 
death.  No  chemical  tests  are  sensitive  enough  to  tell  us  what  those 
changes  are ;  but  experience  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  venti- 
lation in  our  buildings,  of  circulation  through  our  groves.  The  cry 
in  cities  for  fresh  air  from  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  reminds  us 
continually  of  the  life-giving  virtues  of  circulation.  Experience 
teaches  that  all  air,  when  pent  up  and  deprived  of  circulation, 
becomes  impure  and  poisonous."  * 

•  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  1800.  8vo.  pp.  77,  93  and  94:. 
Captain  Maury  adverts  to  changes  in  the  air  which  chemistry  fails  to  detect. 
T  beg-  here  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  a  remarkable  production  of 
Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  "  On  the  Air  of  Towns,"  replete  with  facts  of  a  novel 
character,  which  well  deserve  the  study  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  sanitary 
science. 
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The  horizontal  movement  of  the  atmosphere  varies  from  nothing 
to  upwards  of  100  miles  an  hour,  and  is  measured  in  our  obser- 
vatories and  other  places  by  a  simple  instrument  called  the  self- 
registering  anemometer.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
celebrated  Smeaton,  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  natural  powers 
of  water  and  wind  to  turn  mills,*  informs  us  that  the  air's  movement 
of  one  mile  an  hour  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the  feeling ;  that  from 
four  to  five  miles  is  a  gentle  and  pleasant  wind ;  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  a  pleasant  brisk  gale  ;  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  the 
breeze  is  strong ;  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles,  a  high  wind ;  forty 
miles,  is  very  high ;  and  fifty  miles  is  a  storm. 

The  anemometer  teaches  us  that  this  horizontal  motion  of  the  air 
varies  in  a  locality  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  also  very 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  Thus,  while 
the  atmosphere's  mean  horizontal  motion  at  Liverpool,  for  1860,  was, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  400  miles  a-day,  or  1 6  miles  per  hour, 
it  was  only  290  miles  per  day  in  the  fourth  quarter ;  the  average 
daily  movement  for  the  year  being  327  miles,  or  13  miles  an  hour. 
With  this  let  us  compare  what  the  Registrar-General  says  of  London, 
in  his  annual  report  for  1857  : — "  The  peculiar  meteorological  pheno- 
mena of  the  year,"  he  writes,  '•  are  the  high  temperature  and  the 
slowness  of  the  wind's  movements.  The  temperature  was  2°  above 
the  average  of  the  preceding  seventeen  years ;  the  wind,  instead  of 
moving  at  the  average  rate  of  110  miles  a-day,  passed  over  London 
at  the  rate  of  81  miles  daily  during  the  fifty-two  weeks."!  Here, 
while  the  wind's  mean  daily  movement  at  London  is  said  to  be  only 
110  miles,  or  about  4^  miles  an  hour,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years  ending  with  18(50,  it  is  no  less  than  321  miles 
a-day,  or  13  miles  an  hour, — a  difference  greater  than  one  would 
e.xpect,  and  the  cause  of  which  I  am  unable  to  e.\plain.| 

»  Philosophical  Trans.,  vol.  LI.  p.  165.  +  Report,  p.  iS. 
I  See  Reports  on  the  Health  of  Liverpool,  by  W.  H.Duncan,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  borough.  In  Mr.  Samuel  Pearce's  reports  on  the 
Sanitary  State  of  Belhnal-green,  the  mean  daily  movement  of  the  air  in  the 
years  1865,  185(5,  and  1858  is  said  to  have  been  90,  100,  and  86  miles,— an 
average  rate  considerably  below  the  110  miles  given  by  the  Registrar-General. 
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The  fact  being  thus  established  tliat  the  vital  uir  is  in  ceaseless 
motion, — ever  seeking  to  displace  air  that  is  stagnant,  and  so  more 
or  less  effete,  by  pure  air, —  we  have  next  to  enquire  from  what 
quarters,  or  towards  what  points  of  the  compass,  the  air  stream 
mostly  flows  ;  because  a  knowledge  of  this  will  guide  us  in  some 
very  important  particulars  in  planning  buildings  with  a  view  to  their 
ventilation,  especially  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  the  most  suitable 
aspect  for  the  front  elevation,  for  the  entrance-door,  fur  the  windows, 
kitchens,  for  the  latrines,  and  for  cesspools,  when  the  latter  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  In  Manchester  the  direction  of  the  atmospheric 
movement,  during  the  year,  I  find  to  be  as  follows — (the  calculation 
is  on  the  average  of  five  years) : — Winds  from  the  south-east,  south, 
south-west,  west,  and  north-west,  prevail  279  days;  leaving  for  other 
winds,  nameljs  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  east,  84  days  only. 
Hence,  with  a  map  of  ^lanchester  and  these  figures,  one  can  readily 
find  the  windward  and  the  lee  sides,  and  so  ascertain  the  movement 
of  the  smoke-cloud  towards  different  quarters  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood. London  has  its  westerly  quarter,  where  the  aristocracy 
dwell,  because  that  is  the  windward  side  of  the  metropolis;  and  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  all  our  large  cities,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  north-eastern  quarter,  being  the  lee  side,  is,  generally 
speaking,  occupied  by  the  meanest  description  of  dwellings.  Indeed, 
I  have  always  observed  that  houses  of  the  better  class,  erected  on 
the  east  and  north-east  sides  of  our  large  towns,  gradually  lessen 
in  value,  and  are,  in  course  of  time,  abandoned  by  the  wealthy 
inhabitants.  A  history  of  change,  in  the  rank  of  the  occupiers  of 
dwellings  on  the  lee  side  of  our  old  cities,  would  afford  curious  reve- 
lations of  mutation.  I  well  remember,  when  a  student  in  Glasgow, 
visiting  pauper  patients  in  tenements  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
understood  to  have  been  occupied  at  one  time  by  families  of  the 
aristocracy. 

Having  briefly  stated  what  I  mean  by  the  laws  of  Nature's  Venti- 
lation, I  now  proceed  to  shew  the  application  of  these  laws  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings  and  other  edifices  ;  and  first  of  cottages. 

A  properly  constructed  cottage  is,  in  a  sense,  alike  necessary  to 
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the  health  and  morals  of  a  family.  The  sketches  here  given  repre- 
sent the  worst  description  of  above-ground  labourers'  dwellings. 

Single  and  Double  Honeycombs. — In  all  our  large  towns  thousands 
of  families  occupy  cottages  such  as  these,  in  which  thei'e  is  only  one 
room  to  live  in,  and  one  where  all  the  members  of  a  family,  of  both 
sexes,  pass  the  night.  The  name  honeycomb  is  from  the  rooms 
resembling  in  certain  respects  the  cells  of  the  bee — that  is,  placed 
back  to  back  against  a  common  wall.  In  Manchester,  Salford, 
Sheffield,  and  Liverpool — in  the  latter  city  more  especially,  the 
double  honeycombs  are  very  numerous ;  whilst  in  Leicester  I  found, 
when  there  a  few  years  ago,  that  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
are  single  honeycombs;  that  is,  each  row  of  these  cottages  rests 
against  a  wall,  as  if  built  against  the  face  of  a  rock.  Of  course  the 
apartments  in  the  single  and  double  honeycombs  alike  do  not  admit 
of  Nature's  ventilation.  No  cottage  ought  to  have  less  than  four 
rooms — two  on  the  ground  and  two  above,  with  windows  behind 
corresponding  to  those  in  front;  and  the  entrance  and  back  doors 
should  be  face  to  face,  to  secure  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  air.* 

A  Pair  of  Semi-detached  Houses. — There  are  a  number  of  residences 
of  this  description  in  and  around  our  city,  mostly  of  large  size,  and 
yielding  a  high  rent.  I  need  only  to  direct  attention,  first  to  the  ground 
plan,  and  then  to  the  chamber  plan,  to  satisfy  any  person  of  intelligence 
that  both  are  faulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  entrance  door  and  the 
porch  do  not  conduct  directly  to  the  hall,  whilst  the  hall  itself  ends 
at  the  median  waU  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  arrangement  of  all 
the  apartments  tends  to  impede  a  proper  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  chamber  storey  again,  there  are  the  same  impediments 
to  ventilation ;  whilst  to  increase  the  evil,  the  latrines  have  a  central 
position  at  the  extremity  of  the  landing,  against  the  before-mentioned 
median  wall,  and  are  manifestly  an  unwholesome  nuisance. 

*  The  sketch  of  the  double  honey  combs  does  not  shew  the  little  courts 
between  the  cottages  at  certain  intervals,  in  which  are  the  privies  and  ash- 
pits, and  these  for  the  most  part  are  in  a  filthy  condition.  Moreover,  it  often 
happens  that  under  the  cottages  are  cellar  dweUings,  parted,  like  the  former, 
by  the  median  wall. 
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Well-planned  Small  House. — Here,  in  tho  ground  plun,  the  entrance 
and  the  back  doors  are  placed  so  as  to  favour  through  ventilation  ; 
whilst,  in  the  chamber  storey,  the  water  closet  is  projected  outside, 
behind  the  posterior  wall,  and  is  ventilated  by  two  windows — one 
on  either  side,  facing  each  other,  thus  securing  through  ventilation 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  entrance  door.* 

Toum  Halls. — Our  Town  Hall,  King-street,  furnishes  a  good  illus- 
tration of  an  important  public  building  with  ample  air  space,  and 
yet  very  defective  ventilation.  You  step  into  the  lobby,  pass  on  to 
the  staircase,  which  is  lighted  principally  from  the  dome,  and  then 
you  see  before  you  the  lofty  posterior  wall,  unpierced  by  door  or 
window.  Having  mounted  to  the  landing  (the  hall  or  place  of 
assembly  is  on  the  first  storey),  you  enter  from  behind,  and  imme- 
diately pei'ceive  that  this  spacious  apartment  is  lighted  only  by 
windows  in  the  front.  A  visit  to  the  hall  does  not  fail  to  make  one 
feel  that  the  air  is  stale  and  sickly, — in  a  word,  that  you  are  breathing, 
perhaps,  the  very  same  air  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  inhaled  the 
previous  week.  A  worse  planned  building  for  public  purposes  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find.  Besides  securing  through  ventilation — a 
feature  essential  in  any  plan  for  this  kind  of  structure — there  ought 
to  be  a  door  or  other  opening  behind,  corresponding  with  the  entrance- 
door;  for  without  some  such  arrangement,  it  is  vain  to  expect  an 
agreeable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  in  a  Town  Hall  or  in 
a  private  mansion. 

School-rooms. — Nowhere  have  I  seen  school-rooms  so  badly  con- 
structed and  ventilated  as  in  Prussia.  In  some  instances,  you 
enter  a  large  apartment  full  of  children,  with  only  one  door  and  one 
window ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  easily  imagined. 
During  a  tour  in  Holland  some  years  ago,  I  looked  into  many  of  the 
Armen,  or  public  primary  schools,  and  found  them  more  lofty  and 
better  ventilated  than  any  buildings  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  else- 
where. The  ventilation  is  secured,  in  general,  by  means  of  windows 
facing  each  other  in  the  opposed  walls  at  a  considerable  elevation 

*  For  the  foregoing  plans  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Medland 
Taylor,  architect. 
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from  the  floor  ;  aud  being  hung  on  their  transverse  axis,  they  are 
easily  opened,  and  are,  in  fact,  usually  kept  open.  In  many  of  our 
school-rooms  there  are  windows  only  on  one  side,  which  is  evidence 
that,  in  some  things,  we  are  truly  German.  No  school-room  should 
be  planned  without  deliberate  regard  to  the  admission  of  light  and 
the  circulation  and  continual  renewal  of  the  air. 

Barrack-dormitories. — As  barrack  construction  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  criticism,  and  is  known  to  be  generally  in  England  very 
defective,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  architects  to  the  caserne  for 
a  large  body  of  troops  at  Antwerp  ;  it  lodged,  I  think,  last  year, 
Q,537  men.  The  dormitories,  which  are  wide  and  lofty,  have  through 
ventilation  by  means  of  very  numerous  tall  windows  in  the  opposed 
walls ;  aud  it  is  along  these  walls  on  either  side  that  the  beds  are 
ranged.  The  stables  too,  I  found  just  as  well  ventilated  as  the 
dormitories  of  the  soldiers.  Without  meaning  to  affirm  that  the 
hospitals,  bari'acks,  and  other  public  buildings  in  Belgium  are  free 
from  faults,  I  have  certainly  visited  no  country  in  which  the  laws  of 
Nature's  Ventilation  are,  upon  the  whole,  so  well  observed.* 

Omnibuses. — Some  years  ago  when  in  London  I  travelled,  on  a 
sultry  day,  by  omnibus  from  Camden  Town  to  the  Bank,  and  was 
struck  by  the  unventilated  state  of  the  vehicle,  the  air  in  which  was 
depressing — almost  past  endurance.  The  front  was  closed  and 
padded  from  top  to  bottom,  and   the  means  for  ventilation   were 

*  We  may  hope  that  the  keen,  searching  examination  into  the  various 
sanitary  defects  existing  in  our  large  towns,  an  account  of  which  appears 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Builder,  will  work  important  improvements.  I  should 
also  rejoice  if  people  would  receive  a  sanitary  law,  propounded  some  time  ago 
by  the  Editor  of  the  same  valuable  journal,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  gas  in 
dwelling-houses,  viz.,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  gas  burner  without  a  flue,  any 
more  than  a  fire,without  its  chimney.  Dining  rooms  and  drawing  rooms, 
libraries  and  parlours,  in  this  city,  are  illuminated  by  gasaliers,  some  with 
many  burners,  to  the  intolerable  deterioration  and  pollution  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  public  seem  ignorant  of  a  fact,  long  since  enunciated  by  Liebig,  that  "  a 
cubic  foot  of  coal  gas  consumes  2  to  2J  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  produces 
1  to  2  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid."  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit 
our  Portico,  may  see  gas  produce  brilliant  illumination,  and  at  the  same  time 
itself  the  agent  of  ventilation. 
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exactly  the  same  as  would  have  been,  had  one  entered  a  large  cask, 
on  its  side,  with  one  end  open.  All  the  London  omnibuses,  at  that 
time,  were  equally  close  and  uncomfortable.  In  Manchester  our 
omnibuses  have,  for  many  years,  had  through  ventilation  ;  in  some, 
by  means  of  perforated  zinc  plates  near  the  roof,  and  in  others  the 
admission  of  air  is  still  more  free  by  small  semi-elliptical  openings, 
which  face  each  other  on  the  two  sides,  close  to  the  roof.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is*a  perforated  metallic  plate  behind  the 
driving  seat,  facing  the  entrance  door,  thus  securing,  on  all  sides,  a 
free  communication  with  the  atmosphere.  In  the  hottest  day  the 
air  is  sweet,  even  when  the  vehicle  is  crowded ;  and  there  are  no 
unpleasant  draughts. 

In  referring  to  ventilation  we  are  never  to  forget  that  in  order  to 
secure  Nature's  pure  air,  it  is  essential  to  guard  against  the  many 
sources  of  its  pollution.  The  air  which  descends  to  us  is  pure,  but 
it  is  left  to  man  to  maintain  it  so ;  hence  we  have  to  drain  our 
marshes,  empty  foul  ditches,  remove  cesspools,  and  see  that  our 
streets  are  sewered  and  paved.  The  Deity  has  given  laws  for  the 
moral  government  of  society,  but  He  leaves  to  man,  on  whom  He 
has  bestowed  intelligence,  the  discovery  and  the  application  of  those 
scientific  means  which  are  necessary  to  health  and  physical  happi- 
ness. 


Middle  Class  Education. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Browning, 

[Eead  March  lOtb,  1802.1 

It  is  needless  at  this  date  to  advance  anything  on  behalf  of  the 
advantages  of  Education.  Statesmen  in  Parliament  and  on  the- 
platform, — public  writers  and  thoughtful  men  through  the  press,  have 
joined,  on  the  grounds  of  public  duty,  religion,  and  an  advanced 
civilization,  in  advocating  the  importance  of  education  for  all  classes 
of  the  people.  With  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the- 
subject  I  have  undertaken,  and,  moreover,  that  I  must  address  those^ 
as  members  of  this  Society,  whose  names  are  prominently  associated 
with  the  cause  of  Education,  as  amongst  its  foremost  and  most 
active  promoters,  I  might  well  shrink  from  the  task ;  but  as  a  river 
is  increased  and  carried  forward  by  the  aid  of  small  and  tributary 
streams,  so  it  may  be  that,  in  the  facts  I  may  adduce,  or  their 
arrangement  and  relation  to  the  subject,  some  influence  may  be 
exerted  in  carrying  it  forward  to  the  solution  desired.  My  subject 
applies  especially  to  the  Middle  Class,  to  whom,  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  social  condition,  education  is  essential  and  of  primary 
importance, — and  the  question  may  not  unnaturally  arise,  whether 
some  wrong  is  not  being  done  by  the  comparatively  high  class  and 
extent  of  education  now  furnished,  in  advancing  large  portions  of  the 
working  classes  as  competitors  with  them  for  educated  occupations. 

We  may  contemplate  with  pride  the  great  advance  in  the  educated 
condition  of  thepeople, — handsome  schools  springing  upin  all  quarters, 
furnished  with  teachers  highly  trained  for  their  calling;  but  it  may  be 
asked,  Have  we  not  departed  from  the  original  object  of  Government 
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aid,  viz.,  tbo  furnishing  assistance  to  those  classes  which  can  obtain 
instruction  by  no  other  means?  But  the  argument  from  this  view 
is  more  forcible  when  we  remember  that  the  middle  class  have  no 
provision  for  the  education  of  their  children  other  than  the  uncertain 
one  of  the  private  school,  or  the  possible  neighbourhood  of  an  endowed 
grammar  school.  It  is  to  this — viz.,  the  inadequate  provision  of 
good  public  schools  for  the  middle  class,  and  the  uncertain  character 
of  private  schools — that  this  paper  is  intended  particularly  to  draw 
attention. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Middle  Class?  The 
phrase  is  of  popular  adoption,  and  though  somewhat  indefinite,  is 
yet  well  understood.  They  form  the  border  of  those  embraced  in 
the  term  now  nearly  obsolete — "  The  Educated  Classes ; "  the  grada- 
tion in  our  social  system  where  the  artisan,  unaided  by  education,  is 
a  condition  immediately  below,  while  education  and  a  higher  social 
condition  form  the  marked  distinction.  I  presume  that  in  the  scheme 
of  our  electoral  system,  it  is  contemplated  to  include  especially  this 
class,  as  bounded  by  the  £10.  householder  in  boroughs,  and  £50. 
leasehold  in  counties.  But  I  would  define  them  also,  especially  in 
this  district,  as  those  to  whom  advertisements  refer  when  it  is  desired 
to  obtain,  as  a  qualification,  "education  and  intelligence;"  where 
'character  must  be  unimpeachable,"  or  "bear  the  strictest  scrutiny," 
&c. ;  and  to  whom  are  confided  places  of  high  trust  and  responsibility. 
The  lower  grades  of  this  class  feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  conventional  requirements  of  their  social  position ;  this 
difticulty  being  increased  by  the  undue  pressure  and  scorching  seve- 
rity of  the  Income  Tax,  to  which  they  are  especially  exposed. 

I  have  designedly  dwelt  on  the  lower  grades  of  middle  class  hfe, 
as  their  condition,  though  higher,  yet  contrasts  unfavourably  in  many 
respects  with  the  class  below  them.  The  incidence  of  our  taxation 
has  of  late  years  beer  so  adjusted  as  greatly  to  relieve  the  working 
man  from  its  pressure ;  indeed  he  is  now  free  from  assessed,  and  to  a 
large  extent  from  local  taxation.  This  of  necessity  increases  the 
burden  of  those  above  him.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  comparaktively 
inexpensive  requirements  for  his  mode  of  life  are  substantially  to 
his  advantage,  as  his  means  are  thereby  less  encroached  upon ;  his 
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dress  may  be  of  the  cheapest  kind ;  he  is  not  specially  called  on  for 
the  support  of  charities ;  and  lastly,  as  his  greatest  privilege,  Govern- 
ment affords  aid,  which  with  the  means  of  those  above  him  provides, 
at  a  small  cost  to  himself,  an  excellent  education  for  his  children. 
To  the  cost  and  general  character  of  this  education  I  would  advert. 
We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  able  Report  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commission,  the  main  object  of  whicb  was  to  recommend  "measures 
for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary  instruction  to  all 
classes  of  the  people."  We  are  informed  thaf  our  educational  condi- 
tion has  advanced  within  the  last  fifty  years  from  500,000  to  2,500,000 
children  under  instruction;  or  from  1  in  17  of  the  population  in  1818, 
1  in  11  in  1833,  1  in  10  in  1843,  1  in  8  in  1851,  to  1  in  7  in  1861, 
a  result  which  should  satisfy  the  most  zealous  educationist.  Out  of 
a  population  of  some  20,000,000,  there  are  we  learn  but  120,000 
children  wholly  without  instruction;  and  of  these  100,000  are  children 
of  out-door  paupers,  who  may  be  dealt  with  separately  by  a  legislative 
enactment.  In  France  the  proportion  is  1  in  9,  in  Holland  1  in  8, 
in  Prussia,  whei'e  education  is  compulsory,  1  in  6;  this  it  is  esti- 
mated may  now  be  our  ratio. 

The  whole  sum  voted  by  Parliament  is  about  four  millions  and  a 
half,  which  may  be  divided  under  four  principal  heads : — Building 
schools,  £1,000,000.;  training  teachers,  £2,500,000. ;  capitation  grant, 
£186,000 ;  administration  and  inspection,  £500,000. ;  add  to  this, 
from  local  and  personal  contributions,  an  amount  of  which  no  positive 
evidence  exists — estimated  by  the  Commissioners  as  £8,000,000.  for 
the  last  twenty-one  years. 

Number  of  schools  in  the  year  1858  : — 

Public.  Private.  Total. 

24,5U3   34,412   58,075 

Total  number  of  scholars 2,535,403 

The  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  education,  per  head,  for  every 
child,  is  1 7s.  6d.  in  the  inspected  schools ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  contributions  from  other  sources,  making  not  less  than  £2.  a 
head,  probably  a  good  deal  more.  The  amounts  received  in  Govern- 
ment Grants  for  schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford  are  as  follows 
(from  1833  to  1860  inclusive):— 
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Manchester.  Sal/ord. 

£.  8.    d.  X'.  s.    (1. 
Building,    enlarRement,    improvements,     or 

fixtures 11,008  11     5  . .  2,784  0     0 

Apparatus,  books,  maps,  and  diagrams 508  1     IJ..  153  6  10} 

Certificated  teachers,  and  for  retiring  pensions     5,541  14     6  ..  2,37;j  6     H 

Assistants  and  probationary  teachers     525  10     0  . .  517  I     8 

Pupil  teachers,  and  gratuities  to  masters  and 

mistresses     27,412  15  10  ..  8,859  1     8 

Teachers  of  night  schools  55  3     2  ..  Nil. 

Teachers  for  instruction  in  drawing 31  10     8  . .  15  8    0 

Capitation  grants 2,668  0    0..  711  3    0 

Grants*  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial  schools    2,089  14    2  ..  618  10  10 

X-50,801     6  10^..  10,031   17     Sj 

Total. 

Manchester,  58  schools £'50,801     6  lOJ 

Salford,  22       "       16,03117     8$ 

XG6,833     4     7 

In  the  administration  of  this  scheme  of  education,  "  which  at  the 
termination  of  the  year  1861,"  we  are  told,  "numbered  9,957  schools 
under  inspection,  there  are  8,698  certificated  teachers  receiving  grants; 
of  probationary  teachers  491 ;  of  assistant  teachers  381 ;  pupil  teachers 
16,277 ;  and  the  number  of  Queen's  scholars  2,527 ;  making  alto- 
gether, including  one  manager  to  each  school,  38,331  persons."  (Vide 
Mr.  Lowe's  speech.)  The  subjects  taught  are — religion,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  needlework,  other  industrial  work,  geography, 
English  grammar,  English  history,  mechanics,  algebra,  Euclid, 
elements  of  physical  science,  music  from  notes,  and  drawing; — a 
tolerably  liberal  course,  and  one  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  our 
middle  class  in  this  district  have  not  had  the  benefit,  either  as 
regards  the  various  branches,  or  the  quality  of  tuition.  The  quality 
of  a  school  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  master,  as  a  teacher,  and 
on  the  method,  organization,  tone,  and  discipline  maintained.     We 

•  Manchester  and  Salford  Reformatory  and  Ragged  Schools ;  Manchester 
Reformatory  and  Ragged  Schools,  Ardwick  Green;  St.  Patrick's  (Roman 
Catholic)  Reformatory  and  Ragged  School :  Salford,  one  school,  viz.,  Salford 
Industrial  and  Ragged  School, 
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may  assume  that,  as  regards  method  and  organization,  at  least,  with 
the  addition  of  the  best  appliances  for  teaching,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  our  best  schools  under  inspection.  The  best  schools  are,  I  believe, 
generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  trustees 
are  more  earnest  in  promoting  efficiency,  and  where,  too,  children  are 
more  apt  under  tuition.  In  the  selection  of  pupil  teachers,  care  is 
taken  to  ascertain  that  their  characters,  and  those  of  their  families, 
are  good.  It  is  stated,  as  the  practical  result  of  the  principle  of 
selection,  that  "  they  are  persons  of  respectability,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,"  (Minutes  1848-r>0,  vol.  1,  p.  147.)  and  that  "  their  conduct 
is  extremely  satisfactory,  and  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  body 
of  young  people,  in  any  class  of  life."  (Mr.  Watkins'  Report,  1854-5.) 
On  selection,  they  remain  in  the  school  5  years,  taking  part  in  its 
teaching  ;  receiving  themselves  instruction  from  the  principal  teacher, 
for  one  hour  and  a  half  daily,  on  3  days  in  the  week.  They  then 
pass  on  to  one  of  the  Training  Colleges  ;  and  after  2  years  there,  they 
may  obtain  their  certificates,  and  undertake  the  charge  of  schools. 
The  Commissioners  state  that  "  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  untrained  teachers; "  (Report  1,  p.  149.) 
"  not  only  comparatively  superior  to  the  untrained,  but  are  in  every 
respect  but  one  positively  good."  {lb.  168  )  The  exception  is  the 
alleged  neglect  of  the  elementary  for  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion. An  Inspector  reports  that  many  of  them,  in  this  respect,  are 
better  adapted  for  the  education  of  the  middle  class.  On  the  advan- 
tage of  pupil  teachers,  Mr.  Cook,  Inspector,  says — "  They  often  con- 
duct lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  from  copies,  and 
dictation,  better  than  many  adult  teachers  of  ordinary  ability;  whilst 
many  of  them  can  leach  and  examine  a  large  class  in  grammar, 
geography,  Enghsh  history,  and  the  subject  matter  of  books  of 
general  information,  with  less  work  of  time,  and  greater  facility  of 
illustration,  than  the  generality  of  untrained  masters."  (Report, p.  143.) 
As  may  be  supposed,  all  schools  are  not  equally  good;  but  a  high 
standard  may  always  be  obtained  wherever  the  managers  aid  the 
inspector  in  promoting  efficiency.  Parents  have,  however,  the  best 
guarantee  as  to  the  good  teaching  obtained  in  a  compulsory  and 
properly  qualified  inspection.     I  oow  proceed,  as  well  as  circum- 

14 
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stances  permit,  to  contrast  the  condition  and  character  of  our  Middle 
Class,  i.e.,  mostly  private  schools.  Of  the  character  and  general 
qualifications  of  these  schools  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact 
and  definite  information. 

1  had  hoped  that  I  should  bo  able  to  obtain  some  data,  by  which  I 
could  give  at  least  an  appro.ximate  average  of  charges  at  private 
schools,  together  with  the  subjects  taught,  but  the  difliculties  in  my 
path  rendered  this  impossible.  In  a  note  I  received  from  one  of  our 
oldest  masters  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  answer  to  my  application 
for  his  assistance,  he  says — "  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the 
average  number  of  pupils,  nor  the  matters  taught,  nor  the  charges ; 
I  can  only  say  that  my  charge  varies  from  £12.  per  annum  to  £100., 
and  I  have  at  this  moment  pupils  who  pay  both  these  sums,  and 
through  the  scale  between  these  amounts.  I  do  not  know  my  own 
average,  either  of  numbers  or  of  charges;  so  you  see  the  wilderness 
before  you."  I  apprehend  this  statement  has  been  made  under  some 
misapprehension;  the  lower  amount  of  £12.  being  for  day  scholars, 
and  the  other  extreme  for  boarders.  There  are,  I  know,  great  varia- 
tions as  affected  by  the  items  for  extras,  which  some  schoolmasters, 
like  skilful  generals,  keep  as  a  reserve  for  their  final  charge. 

From  Mr.  Chadwick's  statistics  of  the  educational  means  of  Man- 
chester, I  learn  that  the  number  of  ''private  schools,  academies,  and 
all  establishments  not  directly  connected  with  a  place  of  worship  is 
191;  the  number  of  scholars  under  7  years,  2,G78;  under  14  years, 
5,943;  over  14,  465;  in  all,  9,086."  This  return  relates  to  boys' 
and  girls'  schools;  and  as  my  paper  is  confined  to  schools  for  boys 
only,  this  gives  but  little  information  as  to  their  number. 

Of  the  method  and  organization  employed,  as  also  the  capacity  of 
masters  for  their  vocation,  we  are  necessarily  left  only  to  conjecture ; 
and,  unlike  public  schools,  a  parent  must  rely  on  mere  hearsay  and 
common  repute  in  his  selection.  We  can,  however,  judge  of  the 
general  results ;  and  common  acceptation  and  experience  will  confirm 
me  iii  the  statement  that,  as  a  rule,  our  commercial  academies  are 
infinitely  below  our  requirements  for  a  good  middle  class  education. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  the  general  statement,  that  the  cost  of 
education  in  those  schools  will  range  from  £4.  to  £30.  per  annum. 
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I  now  give  a  statement  of  the  range  of  subjects  taught,  with  the  cost 
of  education,  at  two  of  the  best  private  schools  this  district  affords. 
The  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  these  establishments  are,  I  believe, 
of  unquestioned  capacity,  and  their  schools  in  the  highest  repute. 
I  would  here  take  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that  in  condemning 
private  schools,  my  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  system; 
and  I  would  avoid,  even  by  implication,  anything  which  would  detract 
from  the  well  known  and  acknowledged  reputation  of  competent 
masters.  They  would,  I  believe,  be  the  gainers  by  a  change  in  our 
educational  means,  and  that  which  it  is  my  hope  they  may  eventually 
attain  to,  viz.,  the  status  and  consideration  held  by  their  brethren  of 
other  learned  professions. 

The  two  private  schools  I  have  alluded  to,  I  shall  distinguish  as 
Nos.  1  and  2.  No.  1,  the  upper  school,  or  full  course,  includes 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  history,  composition,  mathematics, 
including  arithmetic  and  algebra,  astronomy,  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  and  music.  School  provided  with  library  and  laboratory, 
with  philosophical  apparatus,  &c.  Terms:  Day  scholars— Upper 
school,  £18. ;  lower  school,  £12.  Add  extras  :  Upper  school — Draw- 
ing, £2.;  German,  £4.;  pianoforte,  £8.  8s.;  drilling,  &c.  £1.; — 
£15.  8s. :  in  all,  £33.  8s. 

School  No.  2,  Junior  section,  class  first — English,  including  read- 
ing, spelling,  grammar,  recitation ;  Latin,  arithmetic,  elementary 
geometry,  history,  geography,  and  the  first  elements  of  French, 
writing,  and  drawing.  Junior  class,  class  second — Latin ;  English, 
including  reading,  derivations  of  words,  and  composition ;  French, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  history  and  geography,  writing  and  drawing. 
Senior  section,  class  third — Latin  and  Greek ;  English,  including 
derivations  of  words  and  exercises  in  composition  ;  geometry,  algebra, 
chemistry  and  natural  phiosophy,  history,  geography,  including 
mapping,  German  and  French,  writing,  book-keeping,  and  drawing. 
Senior  section,  class  fourth — Greek  and  Latin,  English  classics  and 
composition,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  history, 
political  economy,  geography,  mapping,  French  and  German,  writing, 
book-keeping  and  drawing.  Latin  and  Greek  may  be  omitted  through 
the  whole  course,  and  the  time  devoted  to  other  subjects.     The  full 
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course  is  estimated  to  extend  to  the  age  of  16.  Fees :  Preparatory 
section,  £12.  12s.;  Junior  section,  classes  first  and  second,  £16.  16s.; 
Senior  section,  classes  third  and  fourth,  £21. 

Manchester  Commercial  Schools.  —  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  language,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  mathematics ;  hook- 
keeping,  political  economy,  history,  geography,  and  natural  science. 
An  admission  fee  of  ten  shillings  is  required  to  be  paid  on  entrance. 
When  two  or  more  brothers  are  admitted  at  the  same  time,  the 
admission  fee  is  five  shillings  for  each  and  every  hoy  beyond  the 
first.  If  two  or  more  brothers  attend  the  schools  at  the  same  time, 
five  shillings  per  quarter  are  deducted  from  the  terms  for  one  pupil. 
Terms,  to  be  paid  a  quarter  in  advance — Upper  school,  £7.  and  £8. 
per  annum  ;  middle  school,  £6.  ditto;  lower  school,  £5.  ditto;  prepa- 
ratory school,  for  pupils  under  eight  years  of  age,  £4.  48.  ditto. 
Extra  classes,  a  quarter  to  be  paid  in  advance — Pianoforte,  £2.  2s. ; 
vocal  music,  6s. ;  chemistry,  £1. ;  shorthand  writing,  10s. ;  drilling, 
4s.     Highest  charge,  including  all  extras,  £12.  2s. 

Mechanics'  Institution  —  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  composition, 
Greek  and  Latin  rools,  grammar,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry, 
geography,  history,  human  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
geology,  astronomy,  social  economy,  lessons  on  objects,  the  philo- 
sophy of  common  things,  &c.  Terms,  including  membership  of  the 
institution,  admission  to  the  junior  newsroom,  with  free  use  of 
the  library,  &o.,  £3.  8s.  per  annum.  Extra  classes — French,  £L; 
German,  £1.;  landscape,  figure,  and  flower  drawing,  £1.;  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  £1. ;  dancing,  £1. ;  drilling,  4s. ; — in  all, 
£8.  12s.  per  annum.  We  have  thus,  in  four  schools,  including  all 
charges,  with  similar  range  of  instruction — 

£.    s.  d. 

No.  1  Private  School 33     8  0  highest  charge. 

No.  2         "  «'       21     0  0  " 

Public  Schools — Commercial   12     2  0  " 

^  "  Mechanics' Institution    ..       8  12  0  " 

We  have  also  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar  School,  for  which  the 
only  charge  is,  of  course,  for  books. — 
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Classical  School.              No.  of  pupils.  Age. 

High  Master    17     16  to  20 

Assistant 25     14  to  16 

Second  Master     30     12  to  14 

Assistant 35     10  to  12 

Master  of  Lower  School    45 

152  pupils. 

The  course  includes  Latin,  Greek,  French,  drawing,  mathematics, 
arithmetic,  and  writing ;  "  these  not  nominally  and  high  sounding 
in  words,  but  really."  The  English  school  about  the  same  number 
of  pupils ;  masters  not  so  many;  the  same  taught  as  in  tne  classical, 
excepting  Latin  and  Greek.  The  three  last  named  are  the  only 
public  middle  class  schools  in  this  ueiglibourhood.  The  two  pi'ivate 
schools  are  selected  as  examples  of  the  highest  standard  of  their 
class.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  scheme  in  each  is  so  great  as 
to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  pupils  can  ordinarily  embrace  the  whole ; 
or  rather,  whether,  in  doing  so,  they  might  not  fail  in  obtaining  a 
thorough  groundwork  in  those  branches  which  are  really  essential. 
This  consideration  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  middle  class,  and 
ought  to  be,  I  submit,  the  main  object  sought,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  education  is  with  them  limited  to  the  years  of  boyhood.  This 
really  obtained,  they  may  build  on  it  a  superstructure  of  substantial 
knowledge  sufficient  for  any  condition  of  life  to  which  they  may 
afterwards  aspire. 

Each  of  these  schools  has  passed  pupils  at  the  University  Local 
Examinations,  one  6,  the  other  8,  at  the  last  examination  in  1861. 
Their  terms,  however,  are  so  high,  as  to  exclude  all  but  those  of 
ample  means.  There  are,  of  course,  other  private  schools  where  the 
terms  are  lower,  and  which  are  probably  of  some  repute ;  but  the 
objection  applies  to  all  of  this  class,  in  their  uncertain  and  precarious 
character,  and  their  terms  in  general  being  too  high  for  the  bulk  of 
the  middle  class  population.  Private  schools  are  also  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  parents,  and  the  fashion  of  the  day.  We  are  all  of  us 
familiar,  through  the  papers,  with  the  advertisements  of  schools  of 
this  class.  They  are  as  plentiful  as  those  of  drapers,  or  the  vendois 
of  patent  medicines. 
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Wo  liavetho  "select  school;"  the  school  where  "a limited  iiuinbcr  of 
young  gentlemen  an;  received  ;"  the  "scholastic  institution,"  furnished 
with  "Head  Master,"  or  '' Principal,"  and  where  the  different  branches 
are  taught  by  "  Professors ;"  there  are  "dormitories,"  lavatories,  &c  , 
and  all  that,  by  pretentious  display,  can  aid  in  giving  an  impos- 
ing effect.  In  these,  we  may  remember  the  anecdote  of  the  Scotch- 
man, who  advised  his  friend  "  to  tak  a  schule  and  caw  it  an  academy." 
If  these  remarks  be  deemed  frivolous,  or  unsuited  to  the  grave  con- 
sideration of  my  subject,  I  must  profess  that  I  consider  them  germane 
to  the  matter,  and  such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  the  majority 
of  those  whom  I  address. 

I  repeat  that  the  system  is  bad,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
best  and  only  reliable  system  of  education,  is  to  be  found  in  public 
schools.  The  public  schools  I  have  named  will  contrast  advantage- 
ously with  any  private  schools  we  have.  Their  terms  are  moderate, 
and  the  scheme  of  each  is  such  as  meets  the  requirements  of  a  good 
and  liberal  education.  Can  the  efficiency  of  these  three  public 
schools  be  called  in  question  ?  And  to  what  is  this  efficiency  attribu- 
table ?  It  is  to  their  public  character ;  the  known  competency  of  the 
teachers;  and  the  active  supervision  of  those  who  direct  their  ad- 
ministration. But  these  schools,  though  public  confidence  is  secured, 
are  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  our  large  and  increasing  population. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society  for 
the  Commercial  Schools,  who  have  thus  furnished  an  example  of 
what  is  required  for  our  middle  class  education.  The  Mechanics' 
Institution  school  has,  I  believe,  the  direct  and  personal  interest  of 
the  Heywood  family ;  who  have  uniformly  shown  themselves  the 
friends  of  education,  and  in  times  when  its  advocacy  bad  fewer  sup- 
porters than  it  has  now. 

I  would  now  instance  some  facts,  as  within  my  own  knowledge, 
bearing  out  the  view  I  have  taken  in  respect  to  the  influence  and 
tendency  of  the  schools  under  Government  inspection.  I  would 
first  particularly  enforce  the  fact,  that  the  teaching  in  these  schools 
is  not  confined  to  what  is  understood  as  mere  elementary  instruc- 
tion, as  it  embraces  the  advanced  bi'anches  of  algebra,  mensura- 
tion, and  geometry ;  together  with  bookkeeping.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind,    as   having  an  important   bearing   on   the  subject. 
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Speaking  with  a  clergyman,  he  said — "  I  assure  you  that  in  my 
schools  they  are  taught,  both  as  regards  method  and  general  range 
of  subjects,  better  than  I  was  taught  when  a  boy ;  there  are  pupils 
who  would  pass  well  through  an  examination  in  history,  geography, 
and  arithmetic,  which  I  would  not  undertake  without  previous 
preparation.  The  education  affoi'ded  by  my  schools  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  majority  of  middle  class  schools ;  and  unless  an 
effort  is  made,  the  middle  class  will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage." 
Speaking  with  Mr.  Sharland,  a  certificated  master,  and  late  at  the 
head  of  Davyhulme  school — "  I  have  "  he  said,  "  a  boy  as  a  pupil 
teacher,  whom  I  would  submit  to  a  strict  examination  over  the  whole 
range  of  English  history,  and  in  all  the  leading,  and  most  of  the 
subordinate  facts,  he  would  come  forth  unscathed  ;  and  as  regards 
the  other  branches  of  education,  he  is  well  advanced  for  his  age." 
This  conversation  took  place  on  the  high-road  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  as  we  were  so  engaged,  the  mother  of  this  lad  passed ;  she  was 
of  the  humblest  condition,  being  dependent  on  occasional  employ- 
ment to  earn  a  livelihood. 

A  gentleman  of  intelligence,  holding  a  good  official  position  in  this 
city,  tells  me — "  I  have  a  family  of  seven  children,  and  I  value  highly 
the  importance  of  giving  them  a  good  education ;  but,  as  my  means 
are  limited,  I  am  obliged  to  exercise  a  close  economy.  My  boy  has 
been  sent  to  more  than  one  private  school ;  his  progress  was  not 
satisfactory,  and,  with  great  reluctance,  I  at  length  sent  him  to  a 
school  under  Government  inspection ;  and  I  consider  his  education 
really  commenced  from  the  day  he  entered  that  school." 

1  could  multiply  examples  of  this  nature;  and  I  would  further 
remark,  that  important  situations  are  now  held,  in  some  of  the 
largest  warehouses  in  this  town,  by  those  who  have  risen  from  the 
humblest  condition  in  life,  having  been  enabled  to  obtain  their 
position  by  the  education  these  schools  have  afforded.  To  what 
conclusion,  then,  should  we  come?  It  must,  I  think,  be  evident  to 
the  minds  of  all  who  would  dispassionately  regard  our  present  condi- 
tion, that  to  be  effective,  education  should  be  based  on  a  system  of 
public  schools  for  all  classes  of  society.  Our  public  schools  are 
unrivalled,  and  are  the  boast  of  Englishmen.     In  the  highest  and 
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lowest  classes,  public  schools  are  the  rule,  and  private  schools  the 
exception ;  in  niiddle  cla5js  life,  the  opposite  rule  obtains.  Should 
we  not,  therefore,  complete  the  circle  of  our  system  of  education,  by 
supplying  to  the  middle  class  pubUc  schools  affording  an  education 
suitable  to  their  condition,  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  means  at 
our  disposal,  in  the  employment  of  certificated  teachers  properly 
qualilied  by  previous  training? 

In  the  facts  brought  forward  it  has,  I  think,  been  shown  that 
while  educational  efforts  have  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  tciadency  of  the  system  is  to  raise  from 
their  ranks  competitors  on  advantageous  terms  with  the  class  above 
them,  to  occupations  for  which  their  original  condition  in  life  afforded 
them  no  reasonable  expectation  ; — that  whilst  the  State  and  private 
munificence  have,  for  the  working  class,  built  handsome  schools, 
admirably  adapted  for  health  and  the  convenience  of  teaching, 
furnished  them  with  trained  teachers,  and  by  periodical  inspection 
afforded  the  best  guarantee  of  efficiency,  the  middle  class  have  been 
dependent  on  private  schools,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  utterly 
inadequate  for  their  purpose.  The  Govei'nment  scheme,  involving 
great  expenditure  of  public  money,  has  at  length  reached  a  crisis  in 
its  affairs.  Still  the  enormous  expenditure  is  but  the  accumulated 
debt  of  centuries  of  neglect.  The  cost  has  been  great,  and  in  pro- 
portion must  be  the  honour  that  we  have,  in  our  day,  kept  faith  with 
our  professions  in  supplying  an  education  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  By  the  Revised  Code,  the  door  to  State  aid  is  now  half 
shut;  but  if  Government  aid  were  wholly  withdrawn,  the  work  so 
energetically  begun  would  be  carried  forward,  and  the  people,  alive 
to  the  importance  of  education  for  their  children,  would  make  greater 
efforts  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  burden.  The  claims  of  the 
middle  class  should  now  be  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the 
wealthy,  to  lend  aid  in  their  behalf.  The  middle  class  have  ever 
been  in  the  van  in  the  great  question  of  Education ;  and  at  this  time' 
they  furnish  the  great  proportion  of  those  who  are  teachers  in  our 
Sunday  and  night  schools. 

The  professional  man,  the  tradesman,  and  those  of  this  class  who 
desire  a  good  education  for  their  children,  must  necessarily  economize 
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means,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  condition  of  life  they  should 
maintain.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  head  of  a  family  is 
taken  away  by  death,  and  his  family  left  poor,  in  great  measure  by 
the  expense  which  their  education  and  the  necessities  of  social  con- 
dition require?  Some  of  our  trades  require,  nay,  may  depend  on, 
the  most  minute  investigation  of  natural  laws.  The  calico  printer, 
the  dyer,  the  drysalter,  or  the  cotton  spinner,  and  others,  may  each 
depend  on  the  previous  education  of  his  higher  servants,  and  a 
turning  point  in  his  fortunes  be  secured  by  their  capacity  for  carrying 
forward  his  business,  where  keen  commercial  enterprise  so  largely 
prevails. 

The  proportion  of  population  preponderates  greatly  here,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  where  commerce  holds  supreme  dominion.  Capital 
and  intelligence  here  find  the  best  channels  for  investment,  and  under 
no  other  condition  are  they  so  mutually  dependent  for  their  proper  use. 
The  foreigner  is  drawn  here,  often  better  educated  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  succeeds  in  professions  when  our  own  citizens  would 
fail.  In  commercial  life,  it  is  the  rule  to  introduce  youths  to  business 
at  an  age  when  education,  in  its  best  sense,  may  really  be  said  to  begin ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  have  efficient 
schools,  furnishing  a  good  groundwork  for  future  improvement. 
Our  Athenseums,  or  the  more  severe  study  at  Owens  College,  are 
accessible  to  all,  and  are  good  aids  to  this  end,  if  haply  ambition  or 
the  love  of  knowledge  for  itself  should  so  lead  them.  However  we 
may  regard  the  question  of  education,  the  position  of  the  middle 
class,  under  present  circumstances,  is  serious,  and  may  in  the  end 
be  untenable.  Some  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  by  themselves, 
and  aid  afforded  by  those  who  in  no  small  degree  are  indebted  to  their 
faithfulness,  zeal,  and  integrity,  for  success  in  life.  To  surmount 
this  difficulty,  the  writer  would  obtain  all  he  seeks,  in  some  definite 
steps  being  taken  for  a  report  to  issue  from  this  influential  society, 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted. 

To  no  body  could  this  subject  be  more  fitly  addressed ;  from  none 
would  the  public  receive  it  with  more  respect  and  consideration. 
The  Middle  Class  have  no  claim  for  Government  aid ;  any  advance 
in  that  direction  would  meet  with  repulse.     Their  schools,  if  built, 
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must  be  so  either  by  their  own  body  or  with  the  aid  of  the  more 
weallhj.  Pubhc  schools  cannot  be  exclusive  schools.  In  our 
Grammar  schools,  there  are  pupils  from  all  classes,  from  the  rich  to 
the  very  poor,  though  the  majority  are  of  the  middle  class ;  yet  can 
there  bo  no  assumption  of  superiority.  The  discipline  of  a  public 
Bchool  is  in  this  respect  inestimable,  training  the  boy  for  the  rebuffs 
and  disappointments  he  must  undergo  when  he  enters  on  the  world. 
Such  schools  being  established  in  our  suburbs,  would  be  well  sup- 
ported, and  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  I  would  indulge 
the  hope,  if  it  should  be  but  an  "  air-drawn  fancy,"  that,  if  such  a 
scheme  were  properly  introduced,  the  public  spirit  of  our  merchants 
would  lead  them  to  purchase  the  site  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
there  found  a  noble  Middle  Class  College,  worthy  of  this  great  city. 
It  might  most  appropriately  receive  the  name  of  The  Albert  College, 
as  a  memorial  of  that  great  and  good  Prince.  No  memorial  could 
more  appropriately  represent  and  record  our  reverence  for  one  whose 
abiding  desire,  in  every  act  of  his  public  life,  was  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  this  country  in  the  high  character  of  its  institutions, 
and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  every  class  of  society.  I  now 
commend  this  important  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society; 
it  has,  I  am  aware,  received  but  very  imperfect  treatment  at  my 
hands. 

On  the  consideration  of  our  educational  endowments  I  have  not 
entered,  yet  their  proper  distribution  would  have  a  most  important 
influence ;  *  and  I  trust  that  this  question  may  be  brought  before  the 
Society  in  a  separate  paper.  It  has  been  my  desire  suggestively  to 
bring  those  circumstances  and  conditions  into  prominence  which  bear 
directly  on  the  views  I  have  taken,  being  assured,  that  from  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that  relates  to  educational  matters  in 
those  whom  I  address,  they  will  receive  their  due  weight  and  scope. 

*  Vide  Lord  J.  Russell's  speech: — "With  regard  to  many  educational 
charities,  various  evils  had  been  found  to  exist.  With  respect  to  a  great 
number  of  them,  the  money  had  been  lent  to  individuals ;  the  trustees  had 
been  careless  in  recovering  it;  and  it  had  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time  from 
neglect  and  inattention.  In  one  instance,  property  worth  £3,000.  was,  through 
a  law  suit,  conducted  as  law  suits  were  in  our  Court  of  Chancery,  reduced  to 
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If,  as  I  have  affirmed,  the  educational  means  of  the  Middle  Class 
are  inadequate,  and  the  improved  means  afforded  to  the  working 
classes  give  them  undue  advantage,  it  cannot  be  but  that  some 
effort  will  be  made  to  supply  the  want.  The  extensive  nature  of 
our  commerce,  increasing  by  the  improved  means  of  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  requires  all  the  advantages  which  education  can  afford 
to  those  who  must  direct  and  carry  out  the  operations  of  our  giants 
in  commercial  enterprise. 

a  sum  of  only  £lb.  per  year.  There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many  instances  of 
the  same  kind."     His  Lordship  stated,  "  that  there  were 

13,331  Charities  not  amounting  to         £5.  per  year. 


4,641 

£5. 

and  under 

£10. 

24 

.£2,000. 

£3,000. 

10 

"       ^3,000. 

£4,000. 

4 

i'4,000. 

£5,000. 

2 

"       ^5,000. 

£6,000. 

3 

"        .£6,000. 

£9,000. 

One  each  at  £10,000.,  £15,000.,  £20,000,,  £29,000.,  £30,000.,  and  £35,000. 
per  annum."  In  Phillips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  it  is  ohserved — "  The  abbeys 
were  public  schools  for  education,  each  of  them  having  one  or  more  persons 
set  apart  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood  without  any  expense  to 
the  parents."  He  knew  "  that  each  of  the  greater  monasteries  had  a  peculiar 
residence  in  the  Universities ;  and  whereas  there  were,  in  those  times,  nearly 
three  hundred  halls  and  private  schools  at  Oxford,  besides  the  coUeges, 
there  were  not  above  eight  remaining  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century." 
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The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Clarence  Hotel,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1860,  when  Officers  for  the  ensuing  Session  were 
appointed,  and  the  amended  Rules  of  the  Society,  as  recommended 
by  the  Special  Committee  were  adopted. 

At  subsequent  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  Papers  upon 
the  following  subjects  were  read  : — 

1st — By  Mr.  John  Roberton,  "  On  the  need  of  additional  as  well 
as  improved  Hospital  Accommodation  for  Surgical  Patients 
in  Manufacturing  and  Mining  Districts,  but  especially  in 
Manchester." 

iJnd — By  Mr.  Joseph  Adshead,  "  A  plea  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  Convalescent  Hospital,  for  Manchester  and  its  surround- 
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Classes." 
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the  llomos  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Means  of  Improving 

their  Condition." 
Mr.  Newmarch  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member,  and  seven- 
teen new  Ordinary  Members  have  been  added  to  the  Society  during 
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